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THE INHERITANCE OF 
UNITARIANS. 



Paul was before Felix ; but Paul was 
also under the shadow of an ancient and 
heroic faith. The throne of a Roman gov- 
ernor could not dim the glory of Hebrew 
traditions. No threatening of the modem 
Jews of his day could make him forget his 
ancient lineage. No charge that he was " a 
heretic " could convince him that the way 
in which he served God was not " the way 
of our fathers," — bis and theirs who ac- 
cused him. The appeal is against Ortho- 
doxy to an older Orthodoxy. 

This is the attitude of the Unitarian 
of to-day. We, who are the heirs of the 
fathers, who hold an inheritance from a 
very ancient past, claim and can prove (and 
those who are not of our own way of 
thought must pardon the dogmatism of 



the statement) that, so far as one ancient 
thing can be like anything modern, we are 
the heirs of the apostolic age ; that what 
Jesus thought and said is the substance of 
our teaching ; that what the apostles con- 
tended for, their attitude toward life, domi- 
nates our thought. Their usage is not 
ours. As was well said by the Hon. 
Carroll D. Wright, in speaking to the 
delegates from India, Japan, Belgium, and 
England, Scotland, and France, in the 
meeting to celebrate the Seventy-fifth An- 
niversary of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, " God hath made of one blood all 
nations of men to dwell on the face of the 
earth, and hath fixed the bounds of their 
habitations," and hath given them one 
speech, — the speech of the spirit, by which 
they uttered the things of God unto the 
sounding deeps of the soul of man. 

" How purely hath its speech come down 
From man's primeval youth I 
How grandly hath its empire grown, 
Of Wisdom, Love, and Truth ! " 



We claim to be the heirs of Christianity 
from its beginnings. We therefore set 
before the union of our churches in their Na- 
tional Conference this statement : " These 
churches accept the religion of Jesus, hold- 
ing, in accordance with his teaching, that 
practical religion is summed up in love to 
God and love to man. We cordially invite 
to our working fellowship any who, while 
differing from us in belief, are in general 
sympathy with our spirit and our practical 
aims." The Early Church included every 
man who would come : the Unitarian 
churches emulate its example. We know 
no process of exclusion. The man who 
falls away from the standards of moral 
life excludes himself. He would not need 
any edict from the pulpit or any delibera- 
tion of the society with which he had 
stood connected ; he would find the solici- 
tude for his sin penetrated by a reproach 
for his lapse from virtue that would, I 
think, make it impossible for him to long 
remain unrepentant with people to whom 



the moral life and the guarantees of char- 
acter are the chief test of religion. He 
might differ with us in opinion without 
reproach, as in the middle of the second 
century, there were many distinct sects 
of Christians, so called, or differences 
of opinion: these have come down by 
name through history from the middle of 
the second century; but they who thus 
differed in opinion were the one Christian 
Church. Gradually, the differences wid- 
ened, and took the emphasis of atten- 
tion until exactness of opinion was put 
instead of reality of experience, and the 
fourth century saw that great heresy per- 
petuated in the Nica^an Council, when to 
show how God was made was more than to 
know what the will of God was, where 
whether Jesus was homoousion or homoi- 
ousian was the matter in debate; and, 
as Dr. Hedge wittily said, the controversy 
of the fourth century, from 325 to 380, 
from the Council of Nicasa to the Council 
of Constantinople, turned upon an " iota." 



Whether Jesus was of "the same sub- 
stance" with the Father or of "like sub- 
stance " with the Father was a speculation 
in the refinements of Greek thought and 
metaphysical discussion. This insistence 
upon exact opinion — the claim of dog- 
matic uniformity — is the heresy for which 
nothing can be said in praise ; for it ele- 
vates exact definition above the rectitude 
of life. They fought for it in the Council. 
Bishops died discussing it, and came back 
from the dead to sign the document laid 
on their graves I The murderer, Constan- 
tine, who opened the Council, kissed the 
empty eye-socket of the Bishop of Cyprus, 
who went back to his place confirmed by 
royalty in the peculiar vagaries of his mind, 
and yet Constantine remained, by the very 
decisions of this Council, unorthodox to 
the last, and was baptized by the very 
ecclesiastic whom the Council had con- 
demned. It was an age which had de-. 
parted from the apostolic standard. But, 
at least, the first one hundred and fifty 



years in the Early Church the attitude was 
the attitude which we hold today, — not 
to inquire what the apostles taught, but 
how the apostles lived. " This man," said 
they of Jesus, "went in and out among 
you, doing good ; for God was with him." 
And the only proof that we know to-day 
which would ally us with the apostolic 
succession is not a perilous peradventure, 
which left the authority to ordain with one 
loyal and orthodox bishop among dissent- 
ers: the only proof of the apostolic suc- 
cession which we know is the rectitude of 
life, and the reconceiving of the Christ of 
God in the lives of men. This is " Apos- 
tolic" This is " Early Church." All else 
is apocryphal and early heresy, — too apt to 
confuse apostolical succession with ecclesi- 
astical success. 

We hark back a long way. We belong 
to the Early Church. When I find some 
young girl pleased with the modern milli- 
nery of religion, impressed with its aes- 
thetic, matching its dim light to her dim 



conception of what it means, and saying, 
"This is the Early Church," I feel like the 
thrifty housewife that has been up since 
dawn, and finds her guests congratulating 
themselves that they are down to lunch. 
It was illustrated by the rector of a 
noble church, who issued to his people a 
statement concerning the usages of the 
Early Church as to the sacrament of the 
Lord's Supper, trusting himself to the peril 
of type. To his people he issued this 
statement : " I will now tell you what was 
the earliest form of the Holy Eucharist, 
taken from the translation of the Catechet- 
ical Instructions of the Church that have 
been preserved to us : ' Thou shalt make 
of thy left hand a throne for thy right 
hand, into which thou shalt receive the 
body of the Lord, being careful that no 
crumb fall to the ground to thy soul's 
hurt.' " Then followed an injunction as to 
removing from the lips the wine, that it 
may be touched upon the eyes and forehead 
and breast. This, he said, was the method 



of the Early Church. He must have had 
it quoted to him without chronologic data, 
or he may have found it in some " Key to 
Church History," so called because it 
locks the subject up. I have observed 
that the people who are particular to jus- 
tify some way of thinking rather than 
some order of living are often quite inno- 
cent of chronologic exactness : they are 
the most eager eclectics, taking what suits 
and leaving all else untouched. This 
statement as to the observance of the 
Eucharist was taken from the Catechism 
of Saint Cyril of Jerusalem. There is not 
a Unitarian minister who could be excused 
for not knowing that. It was taken from 
the Catechism of Cyril of Jerusalem in 
the end of the fourth century, which was 
indeed the earliest catechism ; for they 
had not begun to teach with dogmatic 
insistence until about one hundred years 
before. They had been inspired by the 
spirit and moved by enthusiasm to march 
to the music of great ideals : they had not 



begun to dogmatize until the end of the 
third century, and Cyril had furnished the 
catechism for his catechumens, of which 
this was an excerpt ; and, so far from this 
being the eucharistic observance of the 
Early Church, it is as though we should 
say, Now American history begins, when 
at least four hundred years back of us 
stretches the making of history for Amer- 
ica. Four hundred years away we hear 
the grating of the keels of Columbus upon 
the sands. 

I have no quarrel with the people who 
claim to be " Early Church." I only wish 
that they might be informed. 

At the opening of the session of the 
Seventy-fifth Anniversary of the American 
Unitarian Association on the 22d of 
May of this year, when men of varied 
complexions and diverse residence, scat- 
tered over the face of the globe, came 
together as delegates to this Seventy-fifth 
Anniversary of the American Unitarian 
Association, the Scripture lesson was se- 
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lected from Saint Paul's second letter to 
the Corinthians, and the letter to the 
Ephesians, — passages which seemed as 
though they had been written for that very 
hour. Setting forth the experience and 
meaning of the Early Church, they spoke 
the very meaning of Unitarianism of to- 
day : " There is one God and Father of all, 
who is above all, and through all, and in 
you all ; and to each one is grace given, ac- 
cording to the measure of the gift of 
Christ." And so, as we listened to what 
Paul wrote to the church in Corinth or 
Ephesus, he seemed to have written it for 
the church in Boston as well. And as 
each delegate was introduced by the Sec- 
retary of the Association to that distin- 
guished publicist, Carroll D. Wright, who 
was presiding, each man spoke first in 
his own tongue, — the delegate from Hun- 
gary in the eloquent language of Kossuth ; 
the Japanese in the tripping staccato of his 
speech ; the Hindu in the sounding voca- 
bles of his ancient word : the Frenchman 



and the German each in his own language, 
— and then each one of them spoke in 
perfect English his greeting from the 
churches. We seemed to have a kind 
of improved pentecost, in which the trans- 
lation into speech of the dominant Anglo- 
Saxon prophesied the triumph over the na- 
tions of the world for their good, — a benef- 
icent victory, — in which the jarring speech 
of Babel was reversed ; and, as no man then 
understood the other, here every man un- 
derstood the other; and in one tongue 
their accumulating rills of speech found 
utterance, and from one to the other 
flowed the greeting concerning the divine 
life. 

It is part of our inheritance of an an- 
cient church that we are Unitarians : we 
are the church of all souls. Never let any 
boy or girl of our churches apologize that 
they are modem or recent, — a new thing in 
religion. They are the oldest thing that 
calls itself Christian ! It is a pitiful com- 
plaint that you have not the latest fashion 
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in religion, or move with no crowd. It is 
like a modern Greek forgetting Marathon 
and Thermopylae ; it is like a modem Jew 
forgetting Judas Maccabasus and Isaiah 
and Ezekiel, the great heroes of Israel ; 
it is like a modern American wishing he 
were English, making excuses for the 
Revolution and its Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Not only is this so, but we 
have also an inheritance from a martyr 
period, some three hundred years agone, 
when the contention for the older faith 
struggled against that great sect, the 
Roman Catholic Church, in Hungary, 
Among those who attended the meeting 
referred to above was Professor Boros, dean 
of the College of Kolozsvar, in Transyl- 
vania. I speak of this because in Transyl- 
vania, in 1568, the first royal edict of 
absolute toleration was issued by John 
Sigismund to all of the "four religions," 
the Catholic, Calvinistic, the Lutheran, and 
the Unitarian. He had been under the 
instruction of Francis David, the Bishop 
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of Kolozsvar. Later on he had come to 
the throne as a Unitarian youth, twenty 
years of age ; and the singular distinction 
belongs to Unitarianism of having issued 
the first and only royal edict not to make 
its own religion the religion of the time, 
but to declare absolute spiritual sympathy 
and toleration to the four religions of the 
time. It penetrated the thought of the 
religion of Transylvania for three hundred 
years : it still survives in Transylvania, in 
seventy thousand Unitarians. 

One little incident of the time is worth 
recalling to your remembrance, since the 
name of Francis David stood first on the 
roll of honor among the names inscribed 
in the hall where the Anniversary of the 
Unitarian Association was held. Francis 
David was called to Buda-Pesth, the capi- 
tal of Hungary, for a ten days' debate with 
some Calvinistic and Catholic debaters, 
who matched their Latin against his own, 
concerning the faith for which he stood ; 
and the honor was given him of having 



proved his case. The people of Kolozsvar, 
where he was minister, eagerly waited his 
return in the city streets. He mounted the 
stone block in the square which now stands 
in our college grounds, and began to speak 
to them the word of God, as he understood 
it And the people demanded that he 
should ascend the pulpit of St. Michael's 
Church. They carried him to the great 
church, and there for the remaining years 
of his life he preached the Unitarian gos- 
pel to the people of Kolozsvar. That was 
the form of revival which was seen in 
Hungary three hundred years ago. A 
village that was Catholic yesterday became 
Unitarian to-morrow, a village that was 
Calvinistic yesterday became Unitarian 
to-morrow ; and absolute liberty was given 
to all forms of opinion. Francis David 
was cast in a dungeon upon the as- 
cent to the throne of a Catholic ruler, 
Stephen Bathori, who imprisoned David 
again and again ; and finally, wom out 
with his imprisonment and suffering, Fran- 



cis David died in a prison for the sake of 
his faith. We are heirs of the martyrs of 
Transylvania, as we are believers in th e 
liberty which Kossuth proclaimed. 

I need not speak to you of our heritage 
from English sources : how in 1652 John 
Biddle formed a society in England ; how 
the first Unitarian chapel was built in 1778 
by Theophilus Lindsey ; how Priestley was 
mobbed in a riot in 1791, nor how, coming 
then to this country in 1794, he built a 
chapel at Northumberland upon the Sus- 
quehanna, and became the founder, also, 
of the first Unitarian church in Philadel- 
phia. I need not speak to you of Belsham 
and Carpenter and Martineau. We are 
the heirs of their thought and power in 
religion. 

I come for a moment to our inheritance 
in this country. We are Congregational- 
ists, uncorrupted by the changes of Con- 
gregationalism. We call no council to ask 
if we may install our ministers. Each 
church is perfectly competent to call a 



minister, and to install him in its own pul- 
pit, without any interference whatever. 
Every Congregational minister is a whole 
bishop, just as he was in the apostolic 
time. Do you know that is so true in the 
Early Church that, as late as the middle of 
the third century, the sharpest controversy 
in Western Europe was between the Bishop 
of Carthage and the Bishop of Rome, as to 
which of these cities should have the met- 
ropolitan authority over the cities about 
it. Rome was not known as the Mother 
Church until after the middle of the third 
century. Nor was her bishop acknowl- 
edged as Papa (Pope) until the fifth cen- 
tury. Even the Church of Rome cannot be 
called "Early Church." It was the great 
schism. Split away by pride and power 
from the Church of the Apostles, it only 
came to be the metropolitan of its own 
district upon the decline of Carthage. 
How Congregational the Unitarians are 
in this country may be seen from certain 
. covenants that we have always used, adopted 



by the earliest American churches. These 
colonial churches of New England had no 
allegiance whatever to give to any order 
of ministry or dominance of spiritual au- 
thority. In Bradford's History it is written 
as the expression of the covenant of the 
Pilgrims at Plymouth, "They, covenant- 
ing together as the Lord's free people, 
joyned themselves into a church estate, in 
the fellowship of the gospell, to walk in all 
God's ways made known, or to be made 
known unto them, according to their best 
endeavor, whatever it should cost them." 
They had no creed : that was the whole 
statement ; and the phrase, " God's ways 
made known to them, or to be made known 
to them," was the echo upon the shores of 
Massachusetts Bay and in the colony of 
Plymouth of the statement of John Robin- 
son, as he watched the receding hull of 
the " Mayflower," and declared, " There is 
yet much light to break forth from God's 
word." " To be made known " is the 
charter of free inquiry. In Salem, in 1636, 



the church adopted a covenant, which you 
may read at the entrance to the First 
Church in Salem to-day : " We covenant 
with the Lord and with one another, and 
doe bynd ourselves in ye presence of God, to 
walke together in all his waies, according 
as he is pleased to reveal himself unto us 
in His Blessed word of truth." It was 
adopted in 1636: there it stands in the 
Unitarian church to-day. We are " tongue 
and groove " in the structure of the church 
in America. We belong in the under- 
pinning of the whole edifice of American 
Christianity. The statement of Edward 
Everett Hale is history : " The Congrega- 
tional churches are the National Church 
of America." Those who see in it only 
humor must explain the facts. 

The First Church in Boston, by its very 
phrase, shows how entirely they occupied 
the field. They were the "First church 
in Boston." There was no other. Going 
a little way afield to Roxbury, they organ- 
ized a church ; and they called it the " First 
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Religious Society of Roxbury." John Eliot, 
who had a religious work among the Ind- 
ians with perilous peradventure of result, 
founded the First Religious Society in Rox- 
bury also, and, foreseeing the need of edu- 
cation, provided for the Roxbury Latin 
School. So that the minister of John 
Eliot's church in Roxbury is always a 
member of the Board of Trustees in 
the Roxbury Latin School. These men 
looked far afield, and did not believe that 
they were only for a day. And so also 
the First Church in Boston stood for 
education in a very practical way. When 
William Emerson, its minister and the 
father of Ralph Waldo Emerson, died, 
the maintenance of their minister's widow 
for seven years to come was provided for 
by the church, that she might educate her 
boys, Ralph and his brothers ; and they 
allowed her to remain in the manse, that 
she might educate them under conditions 
such as she was accustomed to. And 
this Unitarian church to-day has for its 
covenant : — 
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"We do solemnly and religiously prom- 
ise and bind ourselves to walk in all our 
ways according to the rules of the gospel, 
and in all sincere conformity to Christ's 
holy ordinances, and in mutual love and 
respect each to the other, as near as God 
shall give us grace. " 

There was no creed : there is no creed 
to-day. 

When in 1785 King's Chapel in Boston 
voted to strike out from the order of ser- 
vice of the English Church which it had 
used " whatever teaches - or implies the 
doctrine of the Trinity, " according to the 
minister, Dr. Greenwood, " The First 
Episcopal Church in New England became 
the First Unitarian Church in America. " 
When Dean Stanley preached there a few 
years ago, in his journey through this 
country, the revered minister of the 
Church of All Souls in New York, Dr. 
Bellows, was his assistant in the service. 
After the dean had preached, he said to 
Dr. Bellows on leaving the church, "I 
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am surprised to find you have the English 
Church service — watered!" "Oh, no," 
said Dr. Bellows, with that ready wit 
which characterized him, "we have the 
English Church service — washed!" In 
other words, they had had grace given 
them to leave out the Trinitarian "glorias " 
at the end of the Hebrew Psalms. It 
would have seemed a horror to any 
Hebrew singer to be told in his day that in 
any place, in any land, at any time, after 
the inspiration of his enthusiasm for the 
great " Shema " • had been uttered, there 
should have been added a Trinitarian 
gloria to his Psalm, tacked on like an offi- 
cial seal to give dignity to the ancient utter- 
ance. The Unitarians of King's Chapel 
had "washed" it away. Not that it was 
offensive in itself, but that it was an 
anachronism in perpetuity, — inconceivable 
as Scripture, a bit of modern dogma 
added to an ancient prayer. 

Tertullian complained in the third cen- 

* " Hnr, O Iinel, Jehovah God is one JthoTjh I " 
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tury that the people charged him with the 
setting up of three Gods instead of God. 
In this charge the people were right, fol- 
lowing the ancient tradition of protesting 
against an innovation of a mythological 
kind. The theologians speculate while 
the people pray. The dogmatist guesses 
what he shall do to be safe ; and the people 
ask, " What shall I do to be saved ? " 

I pass rapidly over these other things, 
which I reserve for another page ; and I 
ask you now to read the roll of honor, as 
part of your, inheritance, which round the 
great Temple at the Anniversary in Bos- 
ton recorded the names of some selected 
from a vast multitude who shared our Uni- 
tarian faith : — 

Adams ( that means John and John 
Quincy and the whole line of Adamses 
until late years), Jefferson, Webster, Ever- 
ett, Sumner, Andrew, Curtis, Agassiz, 
Dorothea Dix, Louise Alcott, Howe, 
Parkman, Bancroft, Cooper, Hawthorne, 
Longfellow, Lowell, Holmes, Bryant, 
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Francis David, Freeman, Charming, Gan- 
nett, Peabody, Ware, Clarke, Mann, Bel 
lows, Dewey, Hedge, Walker, Furness, 
Huidekoper, Starr King, May, Parker, 
Emerson, Martineau, Priestley, Lindsey 
These are only a few among the many 
who have held the faith of Unitarianism, 
statesmen, historians, philanthropists, — 
poets! 

We are heirs also of these men, who 
have helped in great measure to establish 
our nation, to build American literature 
and adorn American life. 



THE POWER OF UNITARIANISM. 

..." The building up of the body of the Christ : 
until we all attain unto the unity of the faith, and of 
the knowledge of the Son of God, unto a full-grown 
man, unto the measure of the stature of the fulness 
of the Christ : that we may be no longer children, 
tossed to and fro and carried about by every wind of 
doctrine, by the sleight of men, in craftiness, with the 
wiles of error; but, speaking the truth in love, may 
grow up in all things into him, who is the head, the 
Christ ; from whom all the body fitly framed and knit 
together through that which every joint supplieih, 
according to the working in due measure of each 
several part, maketh the increase of the body unto the 
building up of itself in love." — Efh. iv. 12-16. 

This passage written to the church in 
Ephesus might have been written to the 
Unitarian churches of to-day. It states 
exactly in the terms of the earliest Christi- 
anity the motive, purpose, and temper of 
that movement in religion which we call 
the Unitarian Faith. If you will analyze 
it, you will discover that it states that the 
ideal of all endeavor is character, and 
phrases that ideal under the title, "the 
Christ." It does not say Jesus of Naza- 
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reth. Jesus of Nazareth was an incident : 
the Christ was and is an ideal. Jesus of 
Nazareth lived "the anointed" life, and 
so was in that spiritual sense "the Christ." 
But Jesus of Nazareth was for his time : 
the anointing of God is for all times and 
for all men ; and so the ideal of character 
is stated as though it were a sphere of 
being, — " the building up of the body of 
the Christ " in the world : that is the ideal 
of character; the "growing up in all things 
into him, who is the head, the Christ " : 
that is the ideal ground of all effort. This 
ideal of character, if you pursue the analy- 
sis, will be found to eventuate in the aim 
of that growth ; viz., that the motives here 
called " the head of the body, which is the 
Christ " — the motives by which our char- 
acter is dominated — are in the rationality 
of the man, and that the result is a true 
unity, which exists in no opinion, but in 
purpose, " until we all come in the unity of 
the faith." 

Now faith is not an opinion : faith is an 
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expression of the purpose, the very temper 
of the life; it may be, of the thinking, 
not in the things thought, but in the 
method by which they are thought; that 
constitutes the complexion of the soul, 
not the opinion of the speculative reason. 
True unity shall transpire in religion when 
we are " no longer carried about by every 
wind of doctrine " blowing from the lips 
of men, — mere opinion formed in words 
and blowing its temporary little blast upon 
the sea of life. And this complete devel- 
opment is here set forth in the analysis ; 
viz., " the full-grown man." The purpose 
is not to make an angel nor a giant, no 
more than it is to make that thing to which 
dogmatism has so much devoted itself, — 
the making of dwarfs, pygmies, stunted 
developments, denied reason, abrogated 
powers, abandoned privileges ! None of 
these things are its purpose. It is not to 
make an exceptional creature, but simply 
" a full-grown man, according to the meas- 
ure of the fulness of the Christ." It is not 
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even to make another Jesus of Nazareth, — 
that is not the statement in the analysis of 
this apostolic word, — but to make " the full- 
grown man," who, in his measure, for his 
purpose, and in his place, shall be as full- 
grown, complete, sphered, and developed 
as "the anointed" of God was for his 
time and in his place. "A full-grown 
man, according to the measure of the stat- 
ure of the fulness of the Christ I " It is 
the imperative demand of nature that we 
shall not stop growing until we are grown. 
Whatever contributes to this is of value, 
so that the whole body be built finally, 
contributing to the head, — even the 
anointed and divine ideal, as seen in the 
Christ, — " until the whole body fitly framed 
together, and compacted by that which 
every joint supplieth, shall make increase 
of the body unto the building up of itself 
in love." And the proof of "the truth, 
spoken in love," is found in the body built 
up by love. That is the analysis ; and I 
say the apostle who wrote this Scripture 
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might have written it for us, and might 
well have called it " The Power of Unita- 
rianism." 

Now in what does the power of Unita- 
rianism consist ? The inheritance of Uni- 
tarians has been briefly stated in his- 
toric review, in which I tried to make you 
proud without sin, and strong to do the 
duties of the future, without vanity about 
the privileges of the past. I did not seek 
to move any one to self-complacency. We 
are liable enough to that. You are too 
easily content ; but I tried to move you to 
struggle of soul, and really to get out into 
the world and do the business that you 
have in hand. Now to that end there 
must be a power. You cannot run a great 
mechanical plant by foot power, nor with 
power from the mere wind of speech. A 
great mechanical plant needs to have the 
shaft that goes through the wall go to 
something that the shaft fits to, and that 
in ceaseless throb and vibration constitutes 
the power of the whole working machin- 
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cry. In what does that consist as to the 
faith that we call our own and which we 
love? 

The power of Unitarianism is seen first 
in that it emphasizes the integrity of char- 
acter, and not the accuracy of opinion. It 
does not put a premium upon ignorance, 
but it does not feel contempt for it. The 
church that says, "you must not inquire, " 
puts a premium upon ignorance. The 
church that exhibits the world as a great 
museum, and calls your attention to the 
fact that all the contents of the museum 
are labelled, "Please do not handle the 
specimens, " puts a premium upon igno- 
rance. The church that asks you to take 
its word as authority, without investiga- 
tion or independent thought, makes doubt 
a sin and error a tragedy. The Unitarian 
churches would have accurate opinion if 
there be ground for it ; but we never 
blamed a human soul yet for not knowing 
what nobody can know, nor said that he 
was in danger of eternal pain for not hav- 
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ing found out what God has not revealed. 
I have directed attention to the heresy of 
the fourth century, which culminated in 
that Nicaean Council which elevated a 
statement of beliefs instead of a profound 
devotion of life. That heresy has pre- 
vailed in the Church ever since, in multi- 
form variety, — never two declarations the 
same, and yet always the same demand ; 
viz., that you shall agree to a statement 
which never abides. It is as chameleon as 
it is possible for change and development 
to be, for development leads to change ; 
and yet the authority of the Church per- 
sistently declared that he who does not 
hold the truth in these terms is in danger 
of everlasting death 1 This is the prime 
heresy, — not the thing thought, but the 
demand that you and I shall think any- 
thing in set terms as essential to salvation. 
We do not submit to this demand in ordi- 
nary affairs of mind. I can get on very 
well while the whole question of the attrac- 
tion of gravitation is in debate. I am 
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quite comfortable while the nebular hy- 
pothesis is not yet determined, — as to 
whether it is more than a working hypoth- 
esis. We call ourselves evolutionists ; and 
yet every one knows that it is no more than 
a working hypothesis of the universe, and 
it has not yet been proved in every partic- 
ular. In other words, we do what every 
boy does at the seashore in the summer. 
We go out until the end of the plank is 
reached over the deep, as a good footing 
from which to go off ; and we ask not that 
the sea shall be shallow enough to keep us 
from drowning, but deep enough so that 
we shall not hit our heads in diving into its 
depths. That is the business of life, — go- 
ing into the depths of things from plat- 
forms that furnish footing for the time 
being. But the Orthodox heresy ( a con- 
tradiction in terms), the insistent heresy, is 
that you cannot be saved unless your accu- 
racy of thinking shall for the time being 
correspond to somebody's demand as to 
what you shall think at that particular 
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time. So that, though all the saints before 
us may have thought something else, and all 
the saints to come after us may think some- 
thing else, if we would escape condemna- 
tion for the time being, " this is the thing 
you must think ! " There never was a 
more preposterous proposition offered to 
the sovereignty of the human mind, and 
its acceptance at all is due to two things : 
first, the docility of our ignorance and the 
presumption of another man's knowledge ; 
whereas, what anybody may know every- 
body may know, and what I am ignorant 
of, to do me harm, must touch the issues 
of life, and not the issues of past opinion, 
nor challenge the future to always think 
the same. 

The power of Unitarianism, therefore, 
lies first in the fact that it emphasizes the 
integrity of character. Otherwise society 
could not exist. That is really the bottom 
thought of all people who live under the 
social contract. Society could not exist 
if it were not true that, with the great mass 
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of men and women, character takes the 
first place in their thinking, and opinion 
the second place. The advance and prog- 
ress of the world is based upon the recti- 
tude of life, not upon the accuracy of 
conclusions concerning some incidental 
aspect of life. More than this ; character 
is not, as Matthew Arnold says of conduct, 
" three-fourths of life " : we claim that it 
is all there is of life. Opinion is conduct 
forming: conviction is conduct planted. 
The issue of conduct is the order of life. 

Not only is this true, but the power of 
Unitarianism appears in the second place 
in that this integrity of character requires 
of us the simplest possible statement of 
principles. I have heard men say with 
all sincerity that they could not be of our 
faith, because it is so difficult. What they 
needed was to pick up their minds that 
had been loaded with the junk of theologi- 
cal opinion, and tip their minds empty of 
all they had ever acquired. That is dif- 
ficult, because it requires courage; but 
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that is the necessary precursor to the 
acquiring of the truth, — the simple and 
direct dealing, according to the scientific 
method with truth, which we hold is nec- 
essary to the growth of the human soul. 

For instance, the man who claims that 
our position is too difficult is trying to 
decide — if he is at all learned in the 
matter — which one of the twenty theories 
of the atonement satisfies his mind, so 
that he may be " really Orthodox." If he 
is a student of the history of doctrine, this 
man, who complains that we are too diffi- 
cult, has to determine between three or 
four perfectly well-defined theories of the 
Trinity which one is nearest to reason or 
furthest from the impossible. Finally, this 
man who claims that our position, which 
we hold is that of the most perfect sim- 
plicity, is too difficult, has to find out how 
he can love a God who is not lovable, and 
want to go to heaven when his friends 
are damned ; and yet he says that we are 
difficult! His difficulty is that all the 
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needs of his life are in one plane, and all 
the opinions of his mind are in another ; 
and, in the effort to get them together, he 
has suffered dislocation of his reason : he 
is a disjointed reasoner. It must happen, 
where all the interests are in one plane 
and all the opinions in another, that the 
strain and stretch and stress of getting 
them together, so that they shall move co- 
incidentally, will cause in any well-con- 
stituted mind either the abandoning of 
the opinion for the sake of life or the 
dislocation from life in the interest of 
opinion. That is the reason so many men 
and women we meet are perfectly beau- 
tiful characters until they begin to speak, 
and. 'Jlo fjiriiisTi definitions of beliefs on 
which their characters have never been 
formed. They are like people who have all 
the evidences of culture in their appearance, 
— refinement, charm, manner, propriety 
of appearance, — but the moment they open 
their lips to speak show that they belong 
to the strata of society where English is 



not spoken, and put at once the proof 
of their ignorance in place of the appear- 
ance of their culture. So some people of 
beautiful characters, exemplary lives, if 
they give reasons for their religious faith, 
speak the very jafgon of theology, with 
all its contradictory terms, which, to the 
man who is a student of church history 
and the history of doctrine, fall into their 
various compartments in the history of 
human thought, as though he had been 
asked to sort out the accumulations of 
climes and regions far afield, and name 
them botanical, mineralogical, zoological, 
describing them according to the terms of 
modern science. When you have heard 
men speak, whose minds are a mere 
medley, a kaleidoscopic assortment and 
assemblage of opinions that have come 
down to them through the traditions of 
the past, the history of human opinion, and 
have simply caught on to their minds, like 
burrs upon the clothing of one who goes 
through a thicket, you wonder that any- 
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body should say Unitarianism is difficult, 
or that the simplest statement of principles 
is not necessary to the ordering of life. 

We claim that the statement of princi- 
ples must be such that anybody can under- 
stand them. A charge is made continually, 
and has some justice in it, that many of 
our pulpits for the last fifty years have 
dealt in metaphysical discussion and psy- 
chological distinctions, and essays in the 
higher realms of Transcendentalism as it 
applies to character. There is some truth 
in that. But, for the most part, although 
Unitarianism started as a revival of re- 
ligion, not as an intellectual protest simply, 
it started very near Harvard college, and 
in that State in which education was earli- 
est organized and culture of the mind 
most eagerly sought ; and the result is that 
it has carried the academic atmosphere 
into the pulpit, sometimes to the beautify- 
ing of discourse, without a corresponding 
sympathy with life The history of the 
Unitarian pulpit in America can furnish 
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what comes nearer literature than anything 
that has been produced and called a ser- 
mon, but they were not all sermons for 
that reason ; and the tendency to lay a per- 
fectly stated essay on the pulpit, where 
an appeal to life should be uttered, has 
been exaggerated often in our preaching. 
It is a happy augury for our future that 
men more and more are outgrowing that 
tendency, and insisting that people shall 
hear the thing that is good for them to 
hear, and easy for them to understand, and 
essential to know, whether it be said by the 
tradition-standard or any other. We be- 
gin to understand that a man may be a 
convincing apostle of the truth without be- 
ing an authority as to the style of the 
English tongue. Most of us have reached 
the point where we must insist that what 
we have to say shall be understood of 
every man who hears. Not only does the 
simplicity of the truth lie in the fact that 
it must be something that all may under- 
| stand, but it must be a statement of the 
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truth that all may prove in their daily life ; 
and, finally, it must be a statement of the 
truth that all can be, in the formation of 
their character. 

Take the third element in the power of 
Unitarianism ; viz., not only must integrity 
of character be elevated above accuracy of 
opinion, not only must it be stated in the 
simplest possible terms, but it must place 
the responsibility on the individual and 
quicken his conscience. This is also the 
power of Unitarianism. This took curious 
form in our earlier history, — the form of 
denial first. We had to attend the obse- 
quies of the Devi] and be rid of him. We 
had to purge the creeds of a torment that 
was not remedial, and extinguish the fires 
of hell in the tears of a divine compassion. 
We had to show that these things were 
not provided for in essential religion. We 
had to vindicate the character of God 
against the things that had been said con- 
cerning God, — to do what Emerson has 
so finely said, " to cling sometimes to God 
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against the name of God." This process 
of denial — this critical period — was es- 
' sential. It limited our power, but it sharp- 
ened our weapons. To hew our way 
through the thicket, we needed weapons of 
good temper and keen edge, that might 
bring cutting power to the stroke with 
which they were backed, 

Then came a period in which there was 
a reaction from the sense of responsibility ; 
and, with the taking off the human mind 
many of the stays that had supported it 
from the outside, the sense of danger be- 
ing less, the sense of accountability declined. 
You do not need a signal of danger, " Do 
not pass this way," when you see a wall 
propped with supports. You cross the 
street, and go by on the other side. You 
know the signs that there is insecurity 
there ; that the building is in process, and 
it is in the mean time unsafe. This re- 
action came upon the thought of modern 
Liberalism by virtue of the fact that, hav- 
ing dismissed all fear, it loosened the loins 
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of responsibility. It laid aside its armor ; 
but it also neglected its training for battle. 
A curious phase of it was seen in the fact 
that it insisted upon focussing in the 
foreground, on the duties of life. Thus I 
have heard two things from Unitarian lips, 
neither of which is true. That is, they 
are not altogether true. They are only 
true as partial statements are true. I 
have heard it said that " Unitarian ism con- 
sists in paying one hundred cents on the 
dollar." That is about as vulgar a state- 
ment as could be made concerning a great 
spiritual revival. Why, of course it means 
that ; but so does every other decent aspect 
of life mean that. The provision for the 
people who do not pay one hundred cents 
on the dollar, when they'can, is not in the 
tenets of a religious faith : it is in the 
criminal code of the State in which they 
live ; and the church is not their destiny, 
but the penitentiary. To say that Uni 
tarianiam consists simply in paying one 
hundred cents on the dollar is simply put- 
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ting a premium upon decency in the name 
of religion instead of upon honesty in the 
name of decency. That ts all there is in 
that boast. And the other thing that is 
said has to do with " one world at a time." 
Now the error, the fallacy, in that statement 
is that there is no other world. The 
theory of the Orthodox mind to which we 
are accustomed is, *' This world for a while, 
and that world forever; probation, then 
eternity." And the reaction from that 
came in the form of " one world at a time." 
Emerson said it well, in that explanation 
of our essential faith in the terms of a 
perfect Transcendentalism : " Other world ! 
there is no other world ; here or nowhere 
is the whole fact." Did he mean to say 
there was no future life ? Not at all ! He 
meant to say that any future life must 
run out on the lines of this ; that any life 
to come was the life we had now; and 
that the world to come is to be the world 
that now is, infinitely expanded. Thus we 
needed an increased sense of responsibility ; 
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and it came, curiously enough, in the terms 
of physical science. Having disposed of 
the fearful utterances of the New Testa- 
ment, in the terms of an acute and just 
criticism, this reaction against the sense 
of responsibility, or the focussing of re- 
sponsibility too near a man's feet, had to 
have its reaction in turn ; and so we learned 
that there was no evil power in the uni- 
verse that could be blamed for anything : 
we did our own bookkeeping every day, 
and balanced our cash every night. We 
learned that in the universe there was 
no room for two beings, who might divide 
the empire between them, — God and some 
diabolical antithesis of God. We next 
learned that no atonement can be invoked 
which can impute to a man a righteousness 
which is not his own ; that no atonement 
can be conceived which would relieve a 
man of the effects of a sin that be had 
committed ; and that, just as truly as when 
you cut through the true skin you leave a 
scar, just so truly the thing done by the 
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soul, in the soul, against the law of God, 
never is healed. It will skin over, — the 
edges will come together ; but there are 
moments in our lives when the thing we 
did,— even not knowing it was an offence 
against the eternal law, — like some old 
wound, in moments of our passion and 
lower life, inflames along the edges, and 
shows the record of the old hurt is there. 
There is no atonement that can take out 
of the world the evil thing that we have 
put into it : we learned that, and bowed 
down penitent before inexorable law. 

We learned that retribution cannot be 
escaped. We repudiated the idea that any- 
body should pay our debts, or bear our 
sins, or atone for our misdeeds. A God 
who would allow it could not be wor- 
shipped ; and the being who could avail 
himself of it was not worth saving. 
That is the way in which retribution grew 
in our minds as a thing that came home to 
us. And it came in the terms of the words 
of Jesus, who said, " If ye forgive not 
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men their trespasses, neither will your 
Father forgive your trespasses." The sus- 
ceptibility to the divine approach was to be 
proved in the terms of a divine action upon 
our part. Then, in the midst of all this 
increased sense of responsibility, physical 
science, which the world had thought so 
inimical to religion, came to be not only 
the handmaid of religion, but her guide. 
The immutability of law, the inexorable 
character of God's world, the relation of 
cause and effect in the physical universe, 
the conservation of energy that can never 
be sapped, the correlation of forces that 
can never be diverted, — all these and many 
other terms in the creed of science came 
to be the statement of the soul's con- 
sciousness that there must be a sense of 
responsibility in the souls of men to match 
the physical universe in its inexorable 
integrity. 

And, finally, our Unitarian ism rests not 
simply in the integrity of character as con- 
trasted with accuracy of opinion; or as 
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stated in terms so simple that all may un- 
derstand, and prove them and make them 
theirs in life and character ; not only in 
the increased sense of responsibility that 
quickened conscience and built up the dig- 
nity of man as master of his own destiny, 
as sovereign of his own empire, as self-reg- 
ulated from within, but also the convic- 
tion came, as an element in the power of 
Unitarian ism, that the world is ours to use, 
not simply to be endured until we may es- 
cape it. Paul took the Corinthian games 
for his illustration. The stalwart runners 
there gave ground for his splendid compar- 
ison in the Epistle to the Corinthians. 
Three centuries afterward the church 
walled up the Greek statues, because they 
were thought not fit for the human eye to 
rest upon ; but Greek art was holier than 
"the prurience of the Church. The reti- 
cence of an evil-minded church was less 
sacred than the abandon to the sanctities 
of Greek art in forms of beauty. It is a 
wonder that they did not blot out all 



music from the world of the third and 
fourth and fifth centuries. Later they 
played the little, inane plays of the Church, 
which they called Sacred Mysteries, and 
left the great Greek plays untouched. 
They had forgotten ^schylus, and Eurip- 
ides and Sophocles, while they played the 
story of Abraham's life and Jacob's and 
Esau's contention. 

This view of the Church as separate 
from the world was false and belittling, 
All the world is ours to use ; and 
growing out of this conviction in the 
human mind arises the fact that our lib- 
erty is not construed now in terms of free- 
dom, but in terms of power. What is the 
use of strength ? To turn into work : 
that is the use of it. The man who sim- 
ply exhibits his strength as an athlete 
is entertaining; but he cannot be consid- 
ered permanently useful until he puts it 
into the world's work, — unless entertain- 
ment of the world be a part of the world's 
work, which is in a measure true. But 
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the strong man who simply boasts of his 
figure and development and power does 
not understand what strength is for. It is 
to lift, to push, to lead, to rally the weak 
by the strength of the strong, and to help 
them where, unled, they dare not go. 
What is the use of money ? To count h ? 
That is a miser's use, — a miserable use ! 
I asked a little group of children down 
on the East Side of New York what a man 
could do with a hundred dollars in gold. 
One said he could lose it ; another said 
that he could spend it ; a third said he 
could give it away ; and a fourth, that he 
could invest it, and get some interest on it. 
And gradually it dawned upon them — 
slowly and unwillingly — that he might 
keep it ; and they all agreed that it was 
no use — "no good" — under those con- 
ditions. Just keeping his one hundred 
dollars in gold was absolutely "a breed 
of barren metal." This is the law of life. 
I Liberty is for the sake of life, power, 
holiness, devotion. We must be free 
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that we may be all that we can be, — 
not simply free. 

The horse that is running in the Held, 
unbroken, is beautiful in bis freedom of 
movement, — the floating mane and stream- 
ing tail and the fine action of the clean 
limbs and glossy sides ; but the poor old 
cab-horse is doing the work of the world 
infinitely better in comparison, because he 
has learned to go in harness. That is 
the whole business of life, — to be free 
to put ourselves under conditions. That 
is the horror in the intolerance of the 
past. That is the horror of the limitations 
of religion, — that we were denied the right 
to put ourselves in the conditions under 
which we might do the work of the world. 
We were prescribed conditions under 
which we might work another's will ; and 
we have now learned that the use of lib- 
erty is for the sake of power and freedom 
and force for the world's work, by the use 
of our own wills. The will of God is 
reflected in the nature of each man, as his 
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revealing to that man, whose answering 
will turns its power on the world's work. 
There is no longer, to our thinking, any 
such thing as sacred or profane, no more 
than there is any such thing as matter and 
spirit, as the statement of final entities, 
No human being knows beyond debate 
whether matter is a precipitate of spirit or 
spirit is a sublimation of matter. Just so, 
no human being can say where the sacred 
ends and the secular begins, or where the 
secular passes up into the sanctities of the 
mind and spirit. In the universe, all 
seems to be, in its last analysis, spirit : in 
the moral world, all seems in its last appli- 
cation to be sacred ; and the human soul, 
in our thinking, cannot take a vacation to 
be naughty, or go to Europe to do the 
things which it cannot do in America, or 
let itself loose in a great city in a way that 
would disgrace it in a village, or transact 
business in any spirit other than that in 
which it takes the holy communion. 
There is a way of doing business "to the 
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glory of God " ; and, if it is not done in that 
way, it is a reproach to the man of affairs. 
Who gave you the mind with which to 
think ? Who gave you the heart with 
which to feel and the energy with which 
to achieve great enterprises of the business 
world? There is but one source. It is 
by the inspiration of the eternal Spirit that 
you have all these things. Shall you trade 
for yourself and "dicker" for yourself? 
Shall you indulge in the petty immorality 
of business for yourself ? No man who is 
worthy to bear the name that Channing 
bore, or Theodore Parker, or James Mar- 
tineau, or James Freeman Clarke, or 
Henry W. Bellows, can fail to see that he 
is serving God at his counting-house as 
he is serving God in the church. You 
say that is a truism, a platitude long ago 
admitted. Not so long ago : not longer 
ago than yesterday it was neglected in the 
avenues of trade. And you men that are 
busy with the affairs of life know that, 
although ninety-five per cent of business 
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yesterday was done on credit, and without 
the passage of money between man and 
man, yet the transactions themselves were 
not, in many cases, such as could be recited 
to a man's children as the standard of what 
their life is to be. I do not say that there 
is no such thing as commercial integrity ; 
but I do say that it is not enough the rule 
to delicately, sensitively, and sacredly pur- 
sue business as though it were the very 
service of the living God. And business 
is not to blame for it, any more than the 
freezing of the ice in the winter was to 
blame for the " Ice Trust " the following 
summer. 

No, the world is ours to use in a splen- 
did way. It is too good to be abused, too 
good to be wasted. There is not enough 
of it to satisfy the ardent spirit that is 
in man. The poet exploits it, and turns it 
into the music of his verse ; the musician 
turns it into the melodies of his song ; the 
painter turns it into the colors on his can- 
vas ; the sculptor turns it into the arrested 
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action of the figure that he carves ; and 
the common man and woman of our faith 
restores it to the hand of God, as a tribute 
of thanksgiving to the hand that gave it. 
It is ours to use, not to use up ; and there 
cannot be a more immoral state of mind 
than that of the man who says, " I have a 
good stand for business ; but after me the 
deluge 1 " Take the attitude of the Eng- 
lish people toward the authorities in the 
Transvaal with respect to the mines there. 
It is not a question of whether the English 
seek the mines to hold or whether the 
Boer has the right to the mine that he has 
exploited ; but the moment it was proposed 
to destroy these treasures of the earth — 
gold and silver and diamond that are there, 
held in trust by the Transvaal for the world 
— it was no longer a question of owner- 
ship : it was a question of sacrilege. The \ 
earth is given you to use, not to use up ; ; 
not to waste upon the lusts of life. So the i 
physical universe becomes the written page / 
of the will of God, and the moral order a j 



part of the procession of the divine life. 
The spiritual revelation is on every hand, 

| and man reads it as he runs upon the er- 

f rands of his common days. 

By two suggestions I seek the enforce- 
ment of this theme, " The Power of Unita- 
rianism. " The fifth source of its power 
lies in the transforming power of this faith 
on religious opinion. In other words, we 
work from character up to opinion, and not 
from opinion down to character. We do 
not begin with the speculative intellect, 
and make our passage to the practical 
reason ; but we begin with the practical 
reason, and shape to its conditions the 
opinions that the speculative intellect shall 
furnish. The logic of life, and not the 
logic of opinion, is at stake ; and in the 
process the transforming power on relig- 
ious opinion appears in our own develop- 
ment. I may be pardoned for saying that 
a very large number of the men who are 
in the ministry of our Unitarian churches 
to-day are so by transference from tra- 
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ditional forms of belief. A very large pro- 
portion of the membership of the Unita- 
rian churches to-day has been saved from 
the wreckage of opinion, and gathered on 
shore by the tides of new life that have 
come in to them and have made them 
what they are, and made them members of 
Unitarian churches. But in this process 
the power of the faith which we hold 
to regulate opinion, to give it standards of 
determination, must appear, which I will 
try to illustrate briefly. 

Consider the development of a man. He 
is bom into some traditional form of relig- 
ion. It may be he is born a Unitarian. 
That does not save him at all from the 
necessity to be " born again." The 
deadest thing in God's world, where noth- 
ing is absolutely dead, is a person born out 
of Unitarian parents, who has no spiritual 
experience. The liberal whose liberty is a 
mere tradition is a weaker product than a 
Puritan whose loins are bound about with 
the girding belt of such a spirit as was in 
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Cromwell. But born how he may be, 
either under liberal conditions or condi- 
tions called traditional, Orthodox, Evangel- 
ical, what you please, — Catholic or Presby- 
terian, — the process must go on which is 
opinion transformed into the growth of the 
soul ; and, in that process, nothing contrib- 
utes so powerfully as that view of life and 
character held by the Unitarian churches. 
Why? 

Well, let us see what happens to such a 
man. He takes up the New Testament. 
He has heard that the Bible is the creed 
of Protestantism, that the New Testament 
is the last development of that creed ; and 
he begins to read it for the first time for 
himself, for the Christian world is very 
like the pseudo-literary world, and talks 
a great deal about things it does not know 
at all. The most wearisome thing in life 
to a scholar is to hear somebody talk about 
Shakespeare who never has read him, or 
about Browning to whom Browning is a 
despair. If you want to know how utterly 
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impossible such a state of mind is, read in 
the " Obiter Dicta " of Birrell the chapters 
on Emerson and Browning, and see how 
much a man may say about that which he 
does not know. So this man takes up the 
New Testament for the first time, to read 
it for himself ; and, as he reads, — his mind 
saturated with some theory of the atone- 
ment or imputed righteousness, some 
theory of the death of Christ that made 
God evil, as is really a fact in the theories 
of the atonement, — he stumbles upon the 
fifteenth chapter of Luke, the story of the 
Prodigal Son. And he stops, and says, Who 
said this ? Jesus of Nazareth. What did 
he mean by it ? Surely, that God loves 
the sinful in the very ratio of their sin : in 
the very need of their sinfulness is the 
call for the love of the eternal Father. 
He looks in vain in that story for any 
theory of the atonement. There is nobody 
to come between the father and the prodi- 
gal. There is no price that the prodigal 
has to pay in the story of his re- 
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pentance ; but he is told to come home, 
and not stand outside the door, talking 
about being a " hired servant." And he 
is robed and blessed and kissed and held 
close. There is no theory whatever of the 
atonement in the story. And yet the 
Master of the art of living, the Saviour of 
the world, the son of man, the son of God, 
Jesus of Nazareth, tells that story. To 
this man reading it for the first time for 
himself, without gloss, comment, or preach- 
er's interference, — the story of how God 
brings his own home, glad to get them 
back on any terms, — something happens 
which is like spiritual revolution that day. 
He has been driven along from one theory 
of the atonement to another, trying to 
accommodate them to his reason ; but the 
story of the Prodigal Son rises up through 
the wreckage of his theories, and he knows 
that God never authorized in the mind of 
man any conjecture as to what it costs 
God, and what it ought to cost man to get 
back to his Father. He beholds in the 
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Son of man, as he tells the story, the medi- 
ator between God and man, — the Father, 
God, and man, the ignorant child of God. 
He reads along through the New Testa- 
ment, looking for the doctrine of the Trin- 
ity. It is not to be found. He finds a 
single passage in the fifth chapter of the 
First Epistle of John, which says, " There 
are three that bear witness in heaven, the 
Father, the Word, and the Holy Ghost ; 
and these three are one." So he reads in 
the version of King James, a.d. 1611. 
But it may be, if he has any desire to 
leam, having heard that this version is in 
dispute, that he has taken up the revised 
version of the New Testament, published 
in 1 88 1, as you know, and he does not 
find that passage there : in the revised 
version, it is simply dropped out. And he 
begins to inquire what has happened, and 
why it was that this single buttress of the 
doctrine of the Trinity should have been 
left out ; and he is told that the passage 
does not exist in any Greek manuscript 
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older than the sixteenth century nor in 
any Latin manuscript older than the ninth 
century, and that it must be dropped out 
as spurious by honest revisers of the New 
Testament. So step by step he goes 
through his traditional beliefs, founded, as 
he has been told, on the New Testament. 
He fails to find dogma: he finds every- 
where life. And, gradually, his mind clears 
of the things he thought were essential to 
salvation. 

I have met many men who thought they 
were infidels because they had ceased to 
believe what they had been told must be 
believed; and yet they were believing most 
earnestly in the life of Christ, in the 
Fatherhood of God, in the relation of the 
soul to God, — believing, profoundly and 
reverently, and they were really as far 
from infidelity as perfect faith could be. 
Not only is this revision necessary, run- 
ning through the whole range of these 
modern glosses upon the simple truth of 
Christianity, but this power to transform 
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opinion is shown in the modification of 
so-called Orthodoxy itself. Now I can 
understand a man's saying the thing he 
profoundly believes, with all his might, 
however sweeping a statement it may be, 
in error, — historical error, scientific error, 
error easily determined : I can understand 
it because he does not know. He ought 
to say, the thing he fully believes until 
he knows surely some other thing. The 
stream of earnest thought clears itself as 
it runs. But a curious thing has hap- 
pened: over all the world. Evangelical 
churches are saying the thing which does 
not at all accord with the creeds they 
profess or the traditions by which they 
have come. They repeat these statements, 
though they do not believe them. 

I said a little while ago to a minister 
of religion, with whom I tried to worship, 
" What do you mean when you say in the 
prayers you offer, 'through the merits of 
Jesus Christ, our Lord ' ? " I said, " You 
do not believe it ! " " No," he said, " I do 
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not believe it." " You know it is not 
grounded in the New Testament at all. 
There is no such phrase there as for the 
sake of Jesus Christ." He said, " I know 
perfectly well." I said, " You are with us 
Unitarians in intellectual conclusion, are 
you not ? " " Yes, certainly," " Then 
what goes on in your mind when you 
say, 'through the merits of Jesus Christ, 
our Lord ' ? " And he made me this an- 
swer : " I do not hold that these archaic 
phrases are true, but once in a while I go 
into my pulpit and clear them all up by 
telling my congregation how I do not 
believe them ; and then I go on using 
them, wishing for some better thing." 
Now, for the cutting of this good man's 
moorings, modem thought is responsible. 
But it is unfortunate to get your anchor 
up, and not know where you are going. 
I remember years ago being told that, if I 
kept on studying and thinking, I would lose 
my moorings ; and I did. A lot of mud 
came up with the anchor. It really was 
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not good bottom ; but an anchor is not the 
whole equipment of a ship. Something 
must be said for the sails and steam and 
steering-gear and chart and compass and 
the Master's hand ; and, when they are all 
there, the best thing that can happen to 
any ship which has to do with the business 
of the world is to " up anchor," and be 
gone. And this process goes on all the 
time. It is the modification of traditional 
thought by the leaven of modern thought. 
Would God it might come accompanied 
by a revival of the human will ! So that 
what a man knows, he would also dare ! 

Finally, the power of Unitarianism is seen 
also in the transforming of opinion in the 
increasing sense of Christian unity. Now 
I verily believe that we are responsible, to 
a large degree, for this. You may say quite 
truly that this increasing sense of unity is 
characteristic of the time; that men are 
not interested in building fences, but in 
taking them down ; that it is the common 
verdict of all the world that a wall built 
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anywhere has to occupy ground that ought 
to be cultivated. It is the Zeitgeist, ac- 
cording to Matthew Arnold. It is respon- 
sible also for many a thing which Matthew 
Arnold did not find out. And yet in the 
midst of the churches' antagonism, in the 
midst of the battle of the churches, when 
there is discovered a body of churches who 
welcome the spirit of the time, who are 
loyal to the discoveries of modern science, 
who ask only, Is it true ? and never, Is it 
venerable ? when there arises in the midst 
of these conflicting interests such a body 
of people, who say to the Catholic, " Speak 
here in this pulpit the thing you know con- 
cerning God and the soul," or to the Jew, 
or any Evangelican minister of religion, 
who has a message and decency in the tell- 
ing of it, — when such an inclusive church 
as that arises, something must be taught, 
in view of the lesson of spiritual sympathy 
that goes beyond any habit of tolerance, or 
any mere charity to one another, of that 
higher sense of spiritual affinity and the 
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life of the soul, that binds people together. 
A new lesson is taught by such inclusive- 
ness, and the repudiation of all exclusive- 
ness in the Unitarian churches. 

Any man may stand in our pulpits who 
is of upright moral character, and who has 
a message to deliver to the world, though 
his audience and the minister of that 
church may not believe a single line of it. 
Any man may stand in our pulpits and 
speak the thing he profoundly believes, and 
that has fashioned his life, if he believes it. 
We can take care of historical, scientific, 
and theological errors. We fear only errors 
of conduct and character. I do not know 
any other place of which that can be said. 
Perhaps you say that has grown out of 
the Congress of Religions. Very well ; 
and yet the Congress of Religions was or- 
ganized by men of Liberal Orthodoxy, and 
its secretary was a Unitarian minister. 
No wonder men from the ends of the earth 
have found it possible to state their truth, 
as a contribution to spiritual sympathy. 
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But it might be quite possible to do it 
there, and not in any church. But I per- 
ceive in the last ten years a marvellous 
breaking down of interests in antagonism 
and opposition, so that, when the State 
Conference of Religion is held in New 
York City this autumn, there is a repre- 
sentative in it of every body of Be- 
lievers, including the Jew, in the State of 
New York, except the Roman Catholic, who 
would not come, but who was urged to come. 
This spirit of unity is part of our power. We 
never exclude an honest man from our con- 
gregation or membership in the church. He 
does not have to be a saint to be a member 
of one of our churches : he has only to 
be sincere and a seeker of the truth. He 
cannot be a wilful sinner if he loves truth 
and goodness. 

Now a single point further as to the 
power of Unitarianism, as shown also in its 
control and power over the life of the in- 
dividual. Its very simplicity rids the mind 
of many encumbrances with which it 
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travels painfully until it is so relieved. If 
there are just three or four things to 
know instead of one thousand things to 
dream of, life gathers direction in its ac- 
tion, and power in its bestowal of itself. 
Take the question which is so vital, — 
that of the divinity of Jesus of Nazareth. 
Let no one go out from any of our 
churches and say that the minister said in 
his sermon that "Jesus was a mere man." 
I do not know what a " mere man " is. I 
should as soon think of speaking of " mere 
Alps " or " mere solar system " as a " mere 
man." We do not use these belittling terms. 
The Christ's life, we believe, was lived upon 
the most intimate terms with God ; but we 
hold that it was purely and simply human. 
We are ready to join issue with any con- 
troversialist, who thinks it worth his while, 
on the New Testament ground for that 
opinion, and point him to the only two 
texts — one in Luke's Gospel and one in 
Matthew's — that present any other view 
than that Joseph and Mary were his par- 
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ents, and that Jesus of Nazareth was born a 
blessed human child. But the controversy 
does not interest us. We do not refuse the 
challenge for our faith, but we do not invite 
it. It is a foregone conclusion, which has 
been debated over and over and over again 
by the people who are not settled them- 
selves, who would rather trust some mystery 
than any humanity. But when you have 
reached the decision that the humanity of 
Jesus stands for your humanity, and his rela- 
tion to God is your relation ; when you offer 
your prayers, not "for the sake of Christ," 
but "in his name," — that is, standing in his 
Stead ; when you think of God as you hope 
and believe he thought of God ; when the 
Fatherhood of God means to you just what 
it meant to him, — so far as you can gain 
the knowledge of his soul, and what he 
thought and felt, — I say to you that, with 
the falling away of all the theories and 
fancies about what he was in his nature, 
the brotherhood of the dear Lord comes to 
you in a way that is a revelation. You go 
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hand in hand with htm upon his errands 
and yours together ; you climb up the steep 
path by which he won his way, hearing his 
" All hail I " from the cliff above you ; and, 
climbing up to his vantage, you look once 
in his face for very love's sake, and then 
try to see what he sees. Vou try to get 
his view of God's world as it lies out before 
you. To see what he sees is better than 
seeing him. To love what he loves is a 
way of loving him he would wish when 
this experience comes. 

It is like some morning in the high hills 
when everything is mist-hung ; when the 
curtain of the mist is over all the world, 
and the water has been blotted out yonder 
in the lake, and a vapory cloud is between 
you and the hills beyond. You stand and 
look into the fog. Suddenly the sun comes 
out, and drinks all the mist ; and yonder 
lies the blue of the lake, and the further 
blue of the hills, and the nearer green of 
the forest, and the singing of the birds is 
the accompaniment of the coming of the 
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light. And it is a new world : it was always 
there, but was mist-hung until now. And 
so in that moment of the revealing of 
God in Christ there is the lifting of all 
shadow ; and the soul suns itself, waiting 
to know the will of God, saying, Now that 
I see the world, what shall I do in it, with 
it, for it, " in His name " ? 

Not only so, but the power of Unitarian- 
ism appears in the dismissal of all fear. It 
is a religion of trust and confidence and 
serenity. A scared Unitarian is a contradic- 
tion in terms. Why, the very indepen- 
dence of the mental action creates a habit 
of self-reliance. Why should I feel another 
man's pulse to determine my own health ? 
why readjust my heart-beats with refer- 
ence to those in the wrist of another man ? 
Why should I take cognizance of what 
another man thinks, in order to think my 
best ? and then look abroad, to see if it 
fits the facts of the universe, as they sur- 
round me, appeal to me on every side. 
The very habit of independent thought 
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creates a sense of self-reliance. We dare 
to be little and unknown, if that be our 
lot. All over this land, I do not know in 
how many places, where there is no liberal 
church and where no liberal minister can 
be supported, there are little groups of 
people, sometimes three, sometimes five, 
ten, fifteen, or twenty together, who on 
this day have met together, to read some 
sermon of a Unitarian minister, or to read 
Scripture together, or to sing some simple 
hymn of Longfellow or Whittier, — hymns 
of the poets of the liberal faith. Why ? 
Because they dare to be alone. It some- 
times inures to their inconvenience : they 
are sometimes told that it is not socially 
safe ; and then they go to work and make 
their own society, as any set of people can, 
who have self-respect. Why should any 
human being hold on to the ragged edges 
of a superficial society, seeking to be 
carried where he can walk? The most 
sickly thing in the name of frightened 
liberalism is the claim that it has not social 
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distinction. It has to be content not to 
give all the parties, since it has created 
nearly all the literature of America. It 
has to content itself with some serious 
work, to be diverted from which would 
have perhaps made it more presentable 
and attractive in the main. That is a 
mawkish cowardice ; and the inspiration of 
the liberal faith to him, whose it is, has 
often its first manifestation in the sense 
of self-reliance. 

It dismisses all fear, I repeat. It dis- 
misses all fear as to God. God is no longer 
an object of dread. This was its first 
great contribution to the inspiration of the 
human soul, when men and women learned 
that they need not be afraid of God ; that 
the horrible presentment of God in Calvin- 
ism and Catholicism had no existence in 
the facts of nature ; and that God was no 
longer a great antagonist, but was the 
" Great Companion." That was the great 
deliverance of Jesus, when he called God 
by the home name, " Our Father," and 
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said, " One is your Father, even God ; and 
all ye are brethren." It dismissed fear of 
God, in the old slavish sense, and left us to 
abandon ourselves to God as children do to 
a love they trust. 

It dismisses all fear of life. Life is not 
a probation in our aspect, but an opportu- 
nity. Life is not a discipline in our aspect, 
but a privilege ; and the whole purpose of 
religion, as we conceive it, is to add zest to 
life. That view of God, of man and of 
destiny, that does not make life well worth 
while, must be a view based in error and 
doomed to disaster. To add zest to life, 
to raise the tide of being, to register a 
higher mark and intenser endeavor, — this 
is the business of religion. It is life, not / 
life insurance, with which we are con- 
cerned. 

It dismisses all fear of the future. If 
God is the Great Companion, he shall not 
die when I die. If one's life is lived in 
God, can dying cast him out of that en- 
vironment? I have seen many of our 
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people die, and I have never seen one 
afraid. So sure are they, that they are 
much more likely to give their last mo- 
ments — as I have seen it done — to fare- 
well messages of care to those about them, 
and to business aspects of their affairs 
that need attention, than they are to give 
it to prayer or asking for strength to 
go through the ordeal of death. When 
we are hard hit, we do not fall back in 
despair upon the intervention of high 
Heaven. We gird ourselves anew, as one 
whose armor needs tightening for a future 
call. There is divine communion, but it is 
not the frightened flight of the soul to 
God : it is rather what happens to the child 
when he is hurt. He leans back against 
the mother : the little fellow leans back 
against the mother, knowing that it does 
not cure the hurt, but it helps to bear the 
pain. So we get divine communion, not 
as petitions, supplications, and seeking 
refuge, but as the verification of the con- 
fidences of life. There is nothing to be 
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afraid of. Not of God: to be afraid of 
God is to be afraid of Love, for he is im- 
mediate and near and beautiful ; not of 
man are we afraid, for he is a fit antag- 
onist whom we must conquer for the 
truth's sake, or he is a good helper in the 
struggle that we wage, or else he is some 
dear broken brother, whom we must carry 
a little until he can stand alone. We are 
not afraid of man : all his possibilities are 
good. We are not afraid of life, for it is 
a splendid opportunity in which to prepare 
to live forever. We are not afraid of 
death, for it does not hurt. It only hurts 
to have some other die : not for ourselves, 
but for some other we grieve. We shall 
go down, saying, " Yea, though I walk 
through the valley of the shadow of death, 
I will fear no evil." Why? Because 
there is no evil in God's good world, living 
or dying. Death is not known to the 
vocabulary of Nature. Change Nature 
knows, and continuance, but no death. 
And of the future we are not afraid. I 
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think a welcome waits us as it waited us at 
birth. We came into the world, not ask- 
ing to come ; and all things were waiting 
for us, — great-hearted love, tender minis- 
tries, and solicitude for our weakness, hop- 
ing we would live. We shall go out in 
that great struggle of the birth that is to 
come; and men shall say, "He is dead." 
What they shall say who are waiting for 
us, and have made all things ready, I do 
not know ; but it must be as much better 
than this life as its anticipation is higher 
than the mere fact of birth. Ever up- 
ward God's creations move. Ever up- 
ward God's progressions tend. "Let not 
your heart be troubled, neither let it be 
afraid." 



THE PROMISE OF UNITARIANISM. 

"These all, having had witness borne to them 
through their faith, received not the promise ; God 
having provided some better thing concerning as, that 
apart from us they should not be made perfect." 

The scientific mind and the religious 
mind have both given up the conception 
of the world as the product of successive 
spasms, catastrophe, overthrow, and re- 
building. We know perfectly well now 
that the earthquake belongs to the order 
of the world's development, and is not 
meant to be the rebuke of the world's 
rashness. The volcanoes smoke as the 
chimneys of a house might, while the 
housekeeping goes on under the crust of 
the earth, as under the roof of a house. We 
have learned that steps are builded, succes- 
sive and carefully planned, by which the 
argument from design becomes the argu- 
ment to design ; and we are led not so 
much to think what God meant as what 
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and man is written large with the promise 
that has not yet come to be the experience 
of the world. 

Prophets are not much in requisition 
now. There is no large vocation offered 
to the prophet, unless, indeed, he be — as 
the minor prophets of Israel were — a 
statesman, a man busy with civic affairs, 
leading the common life to the higher ends 
of the common weal. We have come to 
distrust prophecy in the ratio of the ease 
of its' utterance ; for, I suppose, next to 
statistics, the most uncertain thing in the 
world is prophecy, — statistics, because with 
the kaleidoscopic mind they may be made 
to take the form that the turning mind de- 
vises ; and prophecy, burning up upon the 
altar of some kindled soul, obstructs, by the 
very name it ignites, the vision of the soul 
of the seer. And yet it is inevitable that 
men must, so long as they are idealists, 
recite their vision ; and there is no record 
more painful than that which falls upon 
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any age of which it may be said that " the 
word of the Lord was precious in that 
time : there was no open vision." Men 
turn to the ideal to save themselves, that 
they may not solidify to the centre. They 
dream dreams and see visions ; and it will 
ever be written of each successive era of the 
world's history, " In that day I will pour 
out my spirit upon all flesh ; and your old 
men shall dream dreams, and your young 
men shall see visions, and upon my sons and 
upon my daughters will I pour out my 
spirit." So that human nature is at one per- 
petual task; namely, the inquisition of the 
universe, to know what it means. The inqui- 
sition was prompted by curiosity, was made 
necessary by helplessness, defencelessness, 
the sense of inadequacy in the presence of 
the universe. It was also kept at its task 
by the idealizing tendency of human nature, 
by virtue of which we have passed out of 
the brute condition into the human, and 
seek more and more ; and we aspire to be 
human souls. 
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Now as we look back upon this inquisi- 
tion of the universe, to know what it is 
and means and what man's place in it is, 
we see that the record is a record of mis- 
takes, that the answer has fallen upon de- 
fective vision ; sometimes the eye is so near- 
sighted that it does not see the answer writ 
upon the sky, sometimes so far-sighted that 
it thinks the answer belongs to some future 
world not yet made manifest to the present 
man ; and yet the varying answer has one 
permanent quality in it, — " These all having 
witness borne to them through their faith." 
It is struggle of soul that saves, and this is 
the constant quality in the varying condi- 
tions of human life and thought. The 
history of philosophy is a succession of 
guesses, many of which have been mis- 
taken. The history of religions is the 
effort that rises from the level of the fairy- 
story to the level of Emerson and the great 
prophets of the Transcendental era; and 
yet, with each successive era, "what one 
man says to-day, all men shall say to-mor- 
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they are saying it with another speech, and 
calling it by another name, and using it 
for other ends ; but the one constant 
quality remains, — the inquiring, sceptical, 
insistent, exploring human soul. It is for 
that reason that we dare speak of " The 
Promise of Unitarianism," having spoken 
of its " Inheritance " and its " Conscious 
Power." 

There are those in every community 
with whom we come in contact, by that 
dire necessity which forbids a man to iso- 
late himself from the foolish, who are con- 
tinually saying to you that, since the past 
was mistaken, there is no use to make 
any promise for the future. They forget 
that, if that were true, all business would 
be stagnant to-morrow ; that, if that were 
true, all progress and civilization of the 
world would have been impossible. If the 
creed of the cynic were the code of the 
actor in the world's affairs, the world had 
fallen long ago into decay, and we should 
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only a part of the accumulated debris of 
a disappointed yesterday. For the cynic 
has no mission. He is a man with a 
crutch, who is not lame, who insists upon 
chanting in the minor key always the 
thing which the hopeful soul knows is a 
jubilate, if he would but allow him to sing. 
The cynic has no mission. The pessimist 
is the man who has swallowed the world 
whole, and it does not agree with him. 
We dare to promise, because we in part 
have the power to answer our own prayers. 
We promise, because the promise puts the 
obligation upon the signer of the prom- 
issory note to see to its payment. We 
promise, because the presence of any appe- 
tite, even of the lower nature, is the guar- 
antee that the world is built for its supply ; 
and every aspiration of the higher mind 
is the guarantee that the world is built 
for its answer as well. I remind you of 
that saying of Emerson : " We should 
trust the universe so completely as to be- 
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lieve that, what the order of nature prompts 
us to ask, the order of nature can answer." 
So I ask you to consider " The Promise of 
Unitarianism," and on what it is based, in 
two or three particulars. First, it is part 
of the rise of democracy. You see, I am 
beginning a long way from the religious 
centre, by using a term which in our 
great cities is so debased in its applica- 
tion. The rise of democracy, the rule of 
the common people, the decline of sov- 
ereignty, from the singular assumption of 
it by the plural condition of life ; the abro- 
gation of titles; the condition Lowell de- 
scribed to the Englishman who asked him 
if in this country the rich did not look 
down upon the poor, as the titled did upon 
the commoners in England, and he an- 
swered, " Yes, they look down ; but the 
other man does not look up," — this is 
but the indication of the fact that the 
sense of the dignity of human nature has 
made contempt for human nature "the 
sin against the Holy Ghost." There is 
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fest as that which says of the spirit in 
man that it is not worth while, and yet 
knows that it is the breathing of the spirit 
of God. This is indeed to call good evil, 
and evil good. 

The message of Channing began with 
the demonstration of the dignity of human 
nature. It is older than Channing, it is 
older than Christianity ; and yet, in that 
Buddhistic form to which the mind in- 
stantly reverts, "the cry of the human" 
is rather a cry for pity, compassion, than 
the cry for fellowship and comrading. 
Christianity began with the statement that 
"no one called anything that he had his 
own." I suppose it was his own. All the 
excavations of the past and the revelations 
of a covered up world have not yet shown 
any transfer executed by the members of 
the Christian Church by which the whole 
Church became the owner of everything 
that anybody had. The claim that the 
Early Church was communistic is not 



based in fact. It was socialistic in some 
of its aspects. It showed its socialistic 
tendency in the declaration that "no one 
should call anything his own," — each should 
hold all at the service of the whole. And 
therein lies the root-principle of democ- 
racy. If you call it "yours," you are 
Philistine and vulgar, and bent upon ag- 
grandizement of what is yours. The 
sense of trusteeship and stewardship is 
incompatible with the sense of ownership 
and exclusive monopoly of any gift of God. 
So that Channing's message, when he began 
to speak upon the dignity of human nature, 
was simply the recurrence of the note 
with which the Christian Church began, — 
that everything was of God, " whose we 
are, and whom we serve." And that legend 
of Simon Peter upon the house-top at 
Joppa, with all its serio-comic aspect, points 
the same way. The sheet was let down 
from heaven, filled with all manner of 
living things ; and Simon heard a voice 
saying to him in his trance, " Rise, kill, 
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and eat." And he answered, as a man 
would in his trance, falling back upon the 
habits of his life, noting the distinction 
between the beasts that might be eaten 
and that might not be eaten, according to 
the Jewish custom, "I have never eaten 
that which was common nor unclean." 
And the voice answered, " What God hath 
cleansed, call not thou common." This, 
in terms of legend, became the declaration 
of the dignity of human nature, — the worth 
of man as man. Christianity had that 
for its creed and errand and inspiration, — 
that Jesus of Nazareth not only shared 
our humanity, he was our humanity. So, 
when later they gathered around some 
wandering scholar in Italy, and said one 
to another, as they began to prepare their 
instruments for a surgical operation upon 
this beggar that had fallen into their hands, 
" We will experiment upon this vile flesh," 
he, opening his eyes, said to them, in 
Latin in response to theirs, " Call not that 
vile for which Christ died." We better 
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the teaching by saying, " Call not that vile 
which Christ wore " ; and our very flesh 
gathers sanctify by the fact that we share - 
the common heritage of the vesture of 
human nature in the flesh. 

This rise of democracy, therefore, as 
prophesied in Unitarianism, has as part 
and parcel of its errand, mission, message, 
and vocation, the love of the other. Uni- 
tarianism must he Altruism. It has had 
manifold manifestations in this last genera- 
tion. Mark you how it rose ! The dig- 
nity of human nature decreed the emanci- 
pation of the slave ; and the Abolitionists 
who preached the doctrine waited for 
Abraham Lincoln to sign the decree of 
Abolition, — Abraham Lincoln, who said 
that the only religion that he knew was the 
religion of love to God and love to man, 
and that if he could find a religion that had 
those two elements in it, and those alone, 
he should be of that religion. Remember, 
then, that in the preamble of the National 
Conference of the Churches called Unita- 
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rian it is written, " We accept the religion 
of Jesus, holding with him that essential 
religion consists in love to God and love to 
man. " The abolition of the slave was an 
impulse that was kindled under the snows 
of New England, and burned its way 
southward, until the shackles were melted 
in the focussed fire of that intense desire 
that in his serious, comic nature the Great 
Emancipator felt. Curious, great boy ! 
Strange, devout man, uncomely and rug- 
ged ! Shambling of gait and shackling of 
frame, who flung himself whole upon the 
fetter of the slave, and broke it by the very 
impact of his own heart ! The rise of 
democracy is the guarantee of the love of 
the other. There can be no slaves where 
love rules, there can be no slaves where 
the dignity of human nature is felt. 

It is slow to come. It showed itself in 
that strange ebullition of thought and feel- 
ing together which thirty years ago gave 
to this country the Free Religious Asso- 
ciation. It was not a revival of religion, 
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as Unitarianism was in the beginning: it 
was a restatement of religions, which is a 
far different thing. John Weiss, Samuel 
Johnson, and all that splendid group that 
declared for the universality of religion 
formed the Free Religious Association: 
and we can remember with what dread the 
conservatives among us looked upon the 
Free Religious Association. The Free 
Religious Association had to learn that the 
way they could prove they were freer than 
other men was to be more religious than 
other men. For freedom is for the sake of 
power, and liberty is for the sake of the 
spiritual life. We declare for Liberty, that 
the soul may be free to do and say and 
be the thing for which it was destined. So 
that this Free Religious Movement was 
simply a part of the vindication of the 
democracy of the world, in that it declared 
that God did not simply speak Hebrew, 
that he spoke Sanskrit and Persian and 
Arabic; and it even declared — and 
this was its saving — that God spoke 
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English, and recognized in the essays of 
Emerson and the philippics of Carlyle, 
and in the hymns of Longfellow and Whit- 
tier and Holmes and Wesley and Keble, — 
yea, even in the sub-acid temper of Calvin, 
— that God spoke his word in such speech 
as he could find upon the tongues of men ; 
that he had "never left himself without 
witness" since the world began or hu- 
man speech was uttered. It was a splen- 
did contribution ; and the Free Religious 
Association failed, so far as it failed, only 
in this : that any protest carried out on 
its own line simply, must sooner or later 
reach that line's end ; and any protest, — 
Unitarianism, the Higher Criticism, Ad- 
vanced Orthodoxy, — any protest that is 
simply an intellectual protest for the 
sake of protest, must sooner or later be 
inquiring for some new errand on which it 
may be sent, having made its protest, and 
having finished its work. 

The rise of democracy appears also in 
the emancipation of thought in this time. 
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The promise of Unitarianism has here its 
guarantee, — the emancipation of thought. 
We are sometimes thought a little hard in 
our estimate of people who are not yet free 
to do their own thinking. Let us be 
patient. Let us be considerate, and culti- 
vate spiritual sympathy. It is in some 
natures constitutional — I may say it is 
congenital — that they are afraid. I have 
known one man who was afraid all his life, 
— afraid of everything, afraid to say he was 
there, almost afraid that somebody would 
find he was there. What was the matter 
with him ? Nothing. He had a fine mind 
and a good heart, and was big enough not 
to have been afraid ; but he was bom of a 
woman whose condition of heart disease 
before his birth and at his birth was almost 
the guarantee of her death, and who for 
long afterward was afraid to cross the floor 
of the room in which she sat for fear of 
dropping dead from this condition of her 
heart. And, after I knew that, I ceased 
to underrate the courage of my friend, who 
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seemed to have come into the world upon 
a tremor of life, and to have been quiver- 
ing with it ever since. So we do not well 
to be severe with people who cannot be 
free, who are tied by the foot. Let us 
thank God that they can stand up, that 
their hands are free to receive any gift of 
thought and of power the heaven may 
bring. 

When I read the books of the school 
now so much in vogue, — that school to 
which many a man of the larger and freer 
and more progressive Orthodoxy belongs, — 
when I read these men, and see that they 
fly like an eagle with sweep of wing, but 
only to the limit of their cord, I rather 
blame him who fixed the cord upon the 
eagle's foot than the eagle who uses his 
wings to the limit of his bond. Of course, 
an eagle which has reached the limit of his 
cord must then walk like any barnyard fowl 
upon the earth ; for he has not had the 
practice that enables the king of the little 
company in the barnyard to strut his little 
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day, erect his comb, and challenge the 
morning. Hence an eagle at the length of 
his cord walks pitifully lame. And yet 
time will fray the bond, and time and 
flight will strain the cord; and the day 
shall come when the soaring sweep of the 
eagle shall find nothing detaining him from 
the high heaven for which he has been 
homesick so long. The emancipation of 
thought belongs to our errand and is part 
of our method ; and the promise of Uni- 
tarianism lies in part in the fact that we 
are free to do our own thinking on our own 
terms to our own end. 

Now men come to us, and say. Is not 
that an extremely dangerous process ? 

Well, there is no other function of hu- 
man nature that is made dangerous by fit 
exercise. You use your muscles, and 
they grow tough. You give proper exer- 
cise to the heart, and it pumps well through 
vein and artery. You use the eye with 
good judgment, and its sight improves; 
and the ear can be trained almost to the 



acuteness of the hearing of the dog. Every 
function of the human creature is meant 
to be used. Why not use our thought ? 
Why should it be dangerous to think ? and 
why should it be thought possible that 
power of attorney can be given to any 
human being by any other, in the terms of 
which he is to exercise a natural function, 
to be used on his account ? That is a 
legal procedure. That is not common in 
the natural world. The emancipation of 
thought is the only condition on which a 
man may find God. If he is not free, he 
will find the other man's God ; and the God 
of no two men is the same. If I am led 
out, no matter by what hand, no matter 
upon what path, and I am led out with the 
assurance, " We go together, you and I, to 
find God," I shall find his God who leads, 
not mine ; and I shall be restless under his 
leading, and feel that his God, though he 
may be a better God than mine, is alien to 
my nature. For, if there is a choice even 
in idols, how much more in gods ? 
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And again. There has been a marvel- 
lous clearing away of hindrances, that also 
gives promise of the future to us. Not 
only do we believe in the dignity of 
human nature, and refuse to believe in its 
"fall," not only do we believe in the 
emancipation of thought, and declare for 
its exercise, but we rejoice in the fact that 
we have gone to housekeeping in a clean 
house. A house cannot always be new, 
but it may always be clean ; and God has 
ordained a profusion of water, and in- 
genuity of soap-makers in this world, by 
virtue of which, joined to industry, house- 
cleaning may go on at any time. And so 
he who lives in squalor lives so by choice, 
or his path is impeded by junk, — survivals 
of the past, hindrances and obstacles of 
every kind, — or he may have an interest 
in " curios " rather than an interest in life. 
But for us many a hindrance has been 
taken out of the way. Let me name a few 
of them, by virtue of which our promise 
is the more secure. 



The hindrance of an. extra-natural world 
has been removed, in spite of Mr. Balfour's 
" Foundations of Belief" and Kidd's " So- 
cial Evolution," and in spite of every 
effort to re-establish the king of heaven 
upon a throne outside of the universe. 
In spite of all these vain attempts, God 
now is the soul of every atom as well as 
the soul of every man. There is no God 
outside of the universe, — no place where 
God's throne may be set, no extra-natural 
deity, no supernatural in that sense. The 
natural goes now from the centre of the 
earth, hot with its fires, to the centre of 
the furthest heaven, shining by the radi- 
ance of its central sun. There is nothing 
extra-natural ; and, if God himself is not 
the apotheosis of nature, then he cannot 
make his appeal to man. We have got 
rid of an extra-natural God, — the God who 
used to sit supreme, pictured as an Ori- 
ental sovereign, having " the Seven Shin- 
ing Ones " of the Persian faith (you will 
find it in the Books of Daniel and Job) on 



either side of him, ready to execute his 
commands. We have risen above the 
Oriental sovereign, as we have escaped 
the police-court idea of the Atonement ; 
and God has his world for his vesture, and 
man for the field of his communion. Man 
is now in a new and real sense the child 
of God, learning the great truth, " I and 
my Father are one ! " 

Not only so, hut we have escaped the 
infallible statute book. It is very curious 
that, although ever since the world began 
it has been thought right to amend the 
laws, and although no code has stood 
unimpaired by advancing civilization or 
unamended by an increasing intelligence, 
the Bible, which took a thousand years to 
edit, whose records begin back in the 
ninth century before Christ, and whose 
Book of Revelation and Fourth Gospel be- 
long to the second century after Christ, — 
the Bible, which took a thousand years to 
edit, was thought to have escaped all in- 
errancy, all mistake, and became an infal- 



lible statute book, which sent men upon 
their errands of life, and which could be 
made either their means of joy or condemn 
them to an incurable grief, according to 
the part they happened to have read that 
day. The most precious thing the cen- 
turies have left to the mind of man are 
the scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ments ; and the Hebrew, — the Jew of 
to-day, — sharply watching his bargain, and 
keenly hating the Christian, may well 
console himself for the buffets he receives 
by the fact that all the Christian has of 
ethical passion and religious instruction 
came out of the thought and mind of the 
Jewish race. It came from the Bible ; and 
we claim it, and then put the Jew whose 
book it was in ward, that he may not 
escape the condemnation we pronounce 
upon him. The infallible statute book has 
passed away, and in the place of it a book 
of our own is here. This volume that lies 
open for our study is beyond comparison 
precious, but it is a Sacred Literature, and 
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not an infallible statute book; and it is 
marvellous that conservative minds stumble 
at that statement, when they can lift their 
feet and walk quite clear of all obstacles 
in other matters, when you tell them what 
would be lost to the world if Shakespeare 
were to perish out of literature, and what 
would be lost to the world if Plato had 
not come down from the fourth century 
before Christ, with his Republic and 
his Laws and his splendid Dialogues, 
in which the thought of Socrates and his 
spirit are conserved. They say, Yes, that 
would have been an unspeakable loss ; but 
they are literature. So is this Scripture lit- 
erature i and, more than that is true : if you 
were to go carefully through Shakespeare 
and Milton and Browning, and the great mas- 
ters of English speech in prose and verse, 
and take out, by some magnet which would 
attract to itself, as a magnet attracts iron 
filings in the sand, the Scriptural allusions 
in the prose and verse of the English- 
speaking world, what would be left would 
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be a mere ghost, a skeleton-work, out of 
which the literature we call sacred had 
been withdrawn. The splendid contribu- 
tion to this age, to our thought, is that we 
have a sacred literature in place of an in- 
fallible statute book. 

And, finally. The promise of Unitarian- 
ism lies in the reign of the soul. What is 
not commonly understood is this : that Uni- 
tarianism has been a revival of religion, and 
not an intellectual rebellion simply. Re- 
bellion has to come before revolution is 
accomplished. They in England called 
the struggle of 1776 a rebellion, but in 
America they called it revolution. And 
they came to call it revolution in Eng- 
land when in America it was called a com- 
monwealth. These stages are incidental. 
The stage of Unitarianism was necessary 
in which we had to clean up the path 
around our feet, and provide for the con- 
troversialist period into which we were 
plunged. As late as 1834 a professor of 
a college in Massachusetts was proceeded 
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against, under the law of blasphemy, for 
doubting the application of certain Old 
Testament prophecies to the Messiah. 
This was done so late in the most en- 
lightened State in the American Union. 
There needed much to be done by way of 
pulling up weeds of popular ignorance, but 
now we have reached, as it were, the " dog- 
grass" period, in which it is only necessary 
to sow buckwheat in order to kill out the 
grass ; and we can do away with much 
that we had to do earlier by way of prun- 
ing and working with stout tools with 
sharp edges, and we now simply plant and 
grow the thing that by its very growth 
eliminates the evil thing. And most of all 
this is due to the fact that we have come 
into a period where the soul is regnant. 

This is what is meant by the revivals of 
psychology, in terms more or less instructed 
in the world, — by these developments 
known as Christian Science and the Divine 
Ministry of Healing, and all the manifold 
forms and sects of psychologic inquiry. 
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It all means one thing, — that the 
soul is revenging itself for its long neglect. 
These are the things that grow on the 
edge of the desert of materialism through 
which the soul had been forced to wander ; 
and it now comes into a more fertile belt 
of thought) and immediately good springs 
up at the very touch of its feet. It is the 
New Psychology because of the soul's new 
consciousness of itself. Many a foolish 
thing will be said and done in its name. 
The things done are usually better than 
the things said ; but it all means one thing, 
— that the business of this time to come 
is the growing of a human soul : that is all 
it means, and, when it ceases to mean that, 
it will cease to be. When the soul really 
rules, experiments with the soul shall 
cease. 

The Church also must vindicate the 
soul. The faith we possess must mean 
that ; and the word that ought to be spoken 
in the ear of every man that can speak 
again, in the ear of every man that can 
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give, in the ear of every man that can 
work, — the word that ought to be spoken 
until he is convinced, and rises to his duty, 
is that speech and deed and gift must be 
poured out in this time for the vindication 
of the rights of the human soul. Our dif- 
ficulty as a church is that we have more 
men offering to do our work than we have 
means to employ. Until the men of the 
world that belong to us, and the women of 
the world who have devoted themselves to 
this appeal to the spiritual life, shall pour 
out their treasure as though they were 
weary of it, to bestow it upon the Church 
for the building up of the churches of God 
in every hamlet and town of this country, — 
until they realize that, and do it, they have 
not yet known what it is to be " rich toward 
God." " The promise is to you and to your 
children, and to them also that are afar 
off." " We are stewards of the manifold 
grace of God" 



IS GOD YET PERSONAL AND 
IMMEDIATE ? 

Geology tells us that twenty million 
years are necessary to account for the 
highest organized life on the earth. Man 
is therefore very old ; but the gods are 
ever young, for the reason that the made 
God must be junior to his maker, and the 
making of gods has been the chief industry 
of the human creature. Man did not at 
first know himself to be a man : he only 
knew himself as invaded from all sides by 
impressions which flung wide the doors of 
his senses and propped them back, so that 
forever afterward they stood open to the 
external world. As soon as Cause was dis- 
covered by him as part of his mental out- 
fit, — and "because" was one of his first 
apprehensions, if not one of his earliest 
words, — he looked to the further end of 
this long procession of impressions for 
sense-causes which should be sufficient for 
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all their effects in him. When man be- 
came man, — curiously enough indicated in 
the folk-story of the creation of woman, — 
the man-fashioned God became a necessity 
to his thinking. He did not know how he 
came to be ; but he must have come from 
some being like himself, for the sensations 
at the roots of life are logical. That he 
should have thought himself so originated, 
and that the help, meet for him, should be 
made out of himself, — a rib taken from 
his side, fashioned into something like 
himself, his correlative, his complementary 
force in subduing the world, his " mother of 
all living," only goes to show that be was 
playing the God, as he afterward played 
the master, to this inferior creature made 
out of his stuff. 

Anthropomorphism, God as man-fash- 
ioned, is a late product among the objects 
of worship. It is not necessary to run 
over all the stages through which this 
anthropomorphism passed : from the un- 
sightly and disgusting idols, which con- 



veyed by suggestion fear, strength, 
cunning, and every other attribute of 
which man was afraid, and therefore 
must conciliate ; or representing fecundity, 
many-breasted, as in the Asiatic opulence 
of imagination was set forth ; or passing 
into forms of beauty, in which the young 
god represented what the Greek youth 
would be, and the divinely endowed with 
heavenly charm represented what the 
Greek youth would have. All of these 
fluctuations are tides of the imagination in 
the human mind. They are the persona, 
the masks, which the Ultimate Reality 
puts on. The Mind which is behind all 
the minds, that Reality which is behind all 
the show of things, moves ever upon the 
mind of man to try to solve the tragedy of 
human life. Man seeks to solve the actual 
tragedy by constructing concerning It a 
drama. He writes the play, and appears 
upon the stage as partner in its perform- 
ance with the God who prompted the 
scene. The play is not always the same, 



though the tragedy is constant. The play 
shifts as the point of view of the observer 
is changed ; and the mask, the persona, 
which God puts on to meet the require- 
ments of the conscious tragedy in the hu- 
man mind, is flung aside and replaced by 
another so soon as the human mind re- 
quires the change. Forever man must 
have gods, and ever they must be in re- 
lation to man. 

The problem set us to solve therefore is 
whether the Ultimate Reality behind all 
these shifting forms is personal ; and, since 
these shifting forms are related always to 
the worshipper, to determine whether they 
are related immediately or whether media 
must intervene to make them real. 

Man /tofts that God is yet personal and 
immediate. 

The proof cannot be marshalled here in 
detail. A method only can be indicated, 
and a way of looking at this subject sug- 
gested. 

In order to determine in any degree 



what the Divine Personality may be, a 
moment's inquiry must be directed to the 
causes for the declining conviction as to 
the personality of God. The earlier script- 
ures of all religions had no difficulty with 
anthropomorphism : it was a foregone con- 
clusion that man should see the archetypal 
pattern of himself on the throne of the 
world. This was largely because he 
had carried his thoughts of government 
upward, establishing conditions in Wal- 
halla, in Olympus, in Heaven, of the kind 
of government that he would like to have 
on earth if circumstances would allow. 
The moment God came to be magnified to 
immense diameters he ceased to be nat- 
ural ; and the " magnified and non-natural 
man " had to be provided with terrors 
which should secure that, being magnified, 
he should be non-natural, and to win the 
attention of the worshipper who was 
divided between fear to flee and fear to 
stay. Out of the non-naturalness of this 
pseudo-infinity grew up the contradictions 
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in man's mind concerning God, who ought 
to be like himself, and yet ought to be 
large enough to include all those who were 
like himself, with a margin to spare in 
which he should be accounted God, as 
greater than all these, stronger than all 
these ; and so magnitude began to lose 
definite form and to have dim edges 
against the background of the firmament, 
and the throne grew so large that it occu- 
pied the whole horizon. It became neces- 
sary to farm out whole regions, to secure 
cabinet and official council, — " seven shin- 
ing ones," — hierarchies, "angels and arch- 
angels," and "all the host of heaven." Then 
a kind of Malthusian necessity fell upon 
the heavenly state : room had to be made 
for the growing powers, and the fall of the 
angels vacated a section of the heavens. 
There was room for a new theology. 

Here, indeed, was a division in the at- 
tention of man. He could no longer be 
wholly occupied with the desire to pro- 
pitiate God, because he was partly occu- 
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pied in the effort to escape the devil. It 
did not occur to him at first to solve the 
difficulty by inquiring what an infinite God 
would be like in whose realm there was a 
rebellious province, and how internal wars 
could be made to comport with eternal 
peace ; but, surrendering himself to the 
seduction of the pictorial Dualism, man 
stepped far enough away from the con- 
tending powers of light and darkness, of 
heaven and hell, of God and demons, to 
see the conflict waged on his own account. 
Then suddenly he became aware of the 
conflict in himself, between flesh and spirit, 
between what he would and what he 
ought, between lust and love, between the 
torrents of impulse and the tides of life, 
between a gravitation that was sub-terres- 
trial and a gravitation that was more than 
celestial. Thus aware, he began to in- 
quire about his own nature and the nature 
of the world. His puzzle became a world- 
puzzle ; and it was no accident by which 
the great psychologic problem of Faust 
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found it s .finest expression in the drama of 
Goethe, who stood on the very threshold 
of a new era opening in human thought, 
in which physical science should challenge 
man to show whether the world was not 
built on the very lines of his own life, and 
whether in the widening horizons of his 
thought there was not a demand to push 
away the confines of the world, indefinitely 
in time, immeasurably in space, and super- 
latively as to cause, — whether the prob- 
lem that man had been working out was 
not one so large that it required a larger 
area on which to state it. 

The world itself challenged man to say 
whether his crowding necessities, jostling 
his surging aspirations, had space enough 
to work out the drama of his life upon the 
stage already provided. 

We all know the sequel. The cabinet 
world had its top taken off, its sides spread 
away ; the humble earth joined the pro- 
cession of the planets ; the exalted sun 
took its place among the suns ; the special 
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creations of the past were shown to be the 
fruit that had dropped from the tree of 
life; the ripening of one age, when its 
fruit was gathered, showed the pushing 
bud of the age that should succeed ; and a 
finished world, with its God-at-ease, was 
rolled back like a scroll that had been read, 
and a transcendent universe, with its God 
to seek, took its place in the order of man's 
thought. 

Now began that tireless struggle for the 
recovery of God. Men said we have a 
universe so great that, if God's throne is 
set in it, that throne will be dwarfed to a 
microscopic point to him who prays from 
the extremity of this heaven. All the 
securities of life had to be reinvested. A 
man-fashioned God was not large enough 
to administer the business of this growing 
estate, and man must have a God to match 
the world he had discovered. And so a 
certain inflation of pride took possession 
of the human mind in these later times ; 
and, until man had discovered a God great 
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enough to make the world, man himself 
became elated with the world which he 
had discovered And we all recall that 
arid belt, that desolate tract of sterile 
thought, in which the dust of a rising 
materialism only stimulated the thirst and 
anguish of the struggling spirit of man. 
Religion despaired The conventions of 
scientific minds shouted under the very 
walls of the Church, " Where is thy God ? " 
In this little comer of the universe called 
the earth, this mere wafer set upon the 
parchment of the sky, they passed resolu- 
tions in which they declared that all the 
unsurveyed tracts of space, of which we 
guessed many things, conveyed but one 
thing surely: "There is no God" There 
was a renaissance of Atheism. 

A strange thing happened when Ag- 
nosticism was born. It was looked to to 
account for all things except God, and it 
fulfilled the expectation of its advocates. 
It was a living faith in the sense-perception 
of things that it could touch ; and it de- 
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dared for all things solid, substantial, and 
material. And, when men began to inquire 
of it what it bad to say about things 
transcendent, sublime, and spiritual, there 
was no answer; for this thing bom out of 
the human mind had been born with but 
one sense, the sense of touch, and it could 
hear nothing, see nothing, and could only 
speak by signs, and men turned again to 
blow with their pale lips upon the ashes 
of their deserted altars, to see if perchance 
there were left in the air that hovered 
over them answer for any kindling flame. 
I recall Dr. Martineau's statement : " By 
this treaty of partition between science 
and religion, natural forces were in- 
stalled in full possession of the cos- 
mos in time. . . . When it appeared that 
no commencement could be found, that 
cosmical time goes back through all that 
had been called eternity, that for the prefix 
of an Almighty fiat no vacancy could be 
shown, the natural forces seemed to have 
secured the system of things all to them- 
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selves, and to leave no room for their first 
appearance in succession to an earlier 
power. 

" Faith, terrified at the prospect, vowed 
for a while still to search somewhere for 
the crisis of their birth ; and, while inexor- 
able Discovery penetrated the past, taking 
the centuries by thousands at a stride, she 
kept beside it upon the wing, watching 
with anxious eye for the terminal edge 
which looked into the deep of God, till at 
last, weary and drooping, she could sustain 
the flight no more, and, to escape falling 
into the fathomless darkness, took refuge 
in the bosom of her guide, not to be re- 
pelled or crushed, as she had feared, but 
to be cherished and revived." (" Seat of 
Authority," p. 19.) But a weary period 
of perplexity intervened ere this was true. 
What was in this answer, which an or- 
dered world made, that it should disorder 
the thoughts of men concerning ultimate 
realities ? The difficulties were few, but 
real. The first lay in the confusion which 



the imagination had suffered in the pres- 
ence of unmeasured immensities. We were 
so busy trying to recover our standard of 
measures that had been dropped into the 
sea of things that we forgot that all meas- 
urements must find their true triangulation 
at some point of the zenith, as well as at 
points upon the surface of the earth. We 
were " so troubled that we could not look 
up." The machinery of life ran so swiftly 
that we could not sleep : we had lost our 
dreams. Indeed, we had no space, in this 
new, crowded universe, with its seventy- 
five millions of worlds, to " rest in the 
Lord, and wait patiently for him." 

Second. We had thought of man meanly 
as fallen from his perfection : we now 
thought of man meanly as unable to rise 
from his fall. We talked about laws as 
though they were active, creative agents 
instead of being the expression of an inex- 
haustible, creative Mind. The mind of 
man we sought to account for in terms of 
convolution, nerve centres, more or less 



phosphorus and blood. We sought to 
measure the sweep of life by some system 
which would give us the rhythm of our 
sensations ; and the result was that, when 
we footed up our column of discoveries, 
there was left out almost all that makes up 
life. 

Third. Still another difficulty lay at 
the root of our mistake. We had miscon- 
ceived what man is. We had declared 
man to be an individual to be dissected 
piecemeal. He was a specimen in a labo- 
ratory, he was the result of a calculation, 
he was the last stage in a process of evolu- 
tion ; and, by a curious omission in our 
thinking, we forgot to account for the man 
who had selected the specimen, who had 
made the calculation, and who had discov- 
ered the world-process of which he him- 
self was the last expression. He could not 
be the last expression, for he was still 
calculating. If all the universe had gone 
sterile from that day ; if there was never to 
be another birth in time ; if no poem was 



ever to be written more, nor any music set 
to themes new and inspiring ; if the slides 
had been shut over every telescope, and 
there was never to be another star dis- 
covered ; if all invention had stopped, and 
the creative faculty in man had come to 
nothing ; if the last refinement of life had 
crumbled into dust, — this indeed might be 
the Last Judgment, and man the last ex- 
uding drop from the essence of being. But 
none of these things was thought. Their 
inquiry as to what man is was made up of 
an infinite curiosity, of an absorbing desire, 
of a relentless will, of an inexorable ideal, 
of a haunting vision, of a deathless affec- 
tion. So that, as we could not determine 
what man was in terms of sense, so also it 
became impossible to determine what man 
was in terms of thought. It was not even 
possible to satisfy the relationship of man 
to man in terms of moral life. Somehow 
or other, there seemed to be pressed in 
upon our minds that in the sounding of a 
chord upon the keys of life the interval 
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was as important as the note. What fills 
the interval ? we said ; and Physical Science, 
passing by, not able to give any answer to 
our spiritual passion, still said, — as one 
who would not disturb the thinking .of her 
votaries, — "There is no such thing as 
empty space." What (ills the interval, then, 
we said, between man and man ? What is 
it which so fills the interval as to produce 
a humanity ? What is the subtile medium 
by virtue of which we declare for the soli- 
darity of the race? The planets swing in 
their atmosphere, but the planets are tied 
together by the ether. The nerves bridge 
like strings over the framework of the 
human form; but the nerve influence 
speaks crosswise, from string to string, like 
the answering music upon the strings of a 
harp. Minds are not even apart: they 
speak when they utter nothing, and are 
aware of the inarticulate. And what shall 
be said for love, from the mere comfort of 
the child pressed against its mother's heart 
to the inclusive benignity that dreams of 
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universal peace? Love does not depend 
upon any of its elements, but is shot 
through and penetrated, bound together, 
submerged in one inclusive medium, for 
which until then no sufficient name had 
been found. 

For all these things the word " Man " is 
not enough. He had been beholder, par- 
ticipant, victim and victor by turns, in the 
age-long struggle, to show that " the all- 
powerful was the all-loving, too." He 
gradually rose to the conception of the 
fact that man is not individual and related, 
but personal and identified with that or- 
ganic whole, of which he is a part which 
can be in no wise spared. His individual- 
ity was absorbed in the whole of what he 
calls humanity ; his individual rights were 
taken up into an organism that he calls 
society ; his tides rose and fell, but never 
left the sea of which they are a part. 
Man has to account for himself in some 
term larger than his individual rights, 
necessities, and interests can furnish. 
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Here, in my judgment, we get the true 
meaning of the word "personality." This 
is the rise of man to a recognition of his 
share in the sum of mind. So profoundly 
does this impress him that, when he says 
Mind, he does not mean all the minds there 
are in sight or even all the minds there 
are on the earth. He measures himself 
by infinite reaches in the past, since the 
first voluntary motion of the lowest organ- 
ized of all the creatures on the earth 
showed that it had begun to take its way 
alone, so that the stretches behind him, of 
what he is pleased to call infinite distance, 
palpitate with mind. 

At one time he is told that in millions 
upon millions of years his earth will be 
gathered into the burning centre of the 
sun, or at another that the sun shall grow 
cold, and his earth shall freeze beyond the 
possibility of sustaining life; and at once 
he begins to wonder what mind is doing in 
all the worlds that have not yet come to 
their full flower of life-producing power. 
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And, still again, be cries out for some 
subtile bond that unites worlds together, 
and dimly feels that the universal mind 
is the fecund soil out of which thought 
grows, and being is produced, and relations 
are established, and will starts out. So for 
a while he consoles himself that he has 
discovered the Infinite, and that the Infi- 
nite is personal ; but this identification of 
himself as personal with the personal Infi- 
nite has lost from the personality of God lo- 
cation, iramediateness, and all those condi- 
tions in which the individual shared, but in 
which mind as person only exists. But 
nothing has happened in religion which 
has not happened in society, in nationality, 
— in a word, in humanity. Society is not a 
group of people simply. In its most friv- 
olous form, it is bound together by a com- 
mon delight. In its most serious form, it 
is girded by a common purpose, though 
the organism we call society at its extrem- 
ities may be unconscious of this purpose. 
The heart of it beats central, and floods 
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the extremities with the same vital fluid 
which moves in the conspiring mind and in 
the determining will. Society has ceased 
to be individual, a collection of atoms, a 
mere pile of interests, a jostling crowd, 
and is "an organism in which every cell 
has consciousness." "The injury of one 
becomes the interest of all " ; and poison 
deposited by ever so little a puncture in 
any cell of this organism registers at last in 
the quality of its blood. In other words, 
society has personality. The standard of 
civilization is found not in the added testi- 
mony of all individuals, but in the co-ordi- 
nated impulse of the whole body. This is 
personality in society. 

So also in nationality. The first two 
contending wills in a patriarchal system 
out of which the tribe is to grow is indi- 
vidualism at the beginning of history. 
The tribe begins the work of subordina- 
tion. It cannot conquer its neighbor until 
it has conquered itself. The federated 
tribes not only shout together, but the six 
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nations of the Red Men are allies of the 
White. Now begins to assert itself the 
identity of interest. They no longer seek 
to exhaust the soil, despoil the forests, con 
sume the game. They now husband their 
resources, because nationality has risen 
above its appetites, and hungers for a fut- 
ure. Lay your hand upon the map of 
Europe. The borders of the nations 
bristle with their threatening armies, but 
these armies have no power to change the 
map of Europe. The map of Europe is 
changed by treaty. The single quill that 
is dropped from an eagle's wing is raised 
against the charge of battalions, against 
triple alliances, congresses of nations, dip- 
lomatic conventions. International arbi- 
tration is but the groping of the passion 
for national existence toward the consum- 
mation of universal peace. In the nation 
itself patriotism has passed beyond the 
condition of a tribal virtue, has long ago 
escaped the assertion of a provincial vice. 
But more than this appears in that Passion 
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for Country which has ceased to be indi- 
vidual, political, partisan, special, and, 
standing before its own flag in a foreign 
land, sheds tears of delight, as it would 
shed its blood with passion to save the 
nation's honor. Nationality is personality. 
It speaks a language which all civilized 
peoples can understand : it denounces in 
terms of death those who are traitors to 
its own ideals ; and its charge against the 
traitor is not simply that be has betrayed 
his trust, but that he has exalted his indi- 
vidual will above the common good He 
is a part of the machinery that has 
dropped out ; he is a human brother that 
has run amuck ; he is stricken with the 
disease of hatred of the common good. 
He is not content to die alone, but must 
infect with his contagion the national life ; 
and the personality of the nation is 
offended by the individuality of his protest. 
An ordered herd can never be a com- 
monwealth ; for national life has common 
weal for its desire, co-operation for its en- 
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deavor, patriotism for its creed, loyalty for 
its communion, and writes over the altars 
of its sacrifice, " Here we lay our lives, our 
fortunes, and our sacred honor." The 
personality of national life forbids mon- 
archy as its final form and stamps anarchy 
as its relentless foe : it is the merging of 
the individual in the national person. 

So, also, in the contact of man with the 
universe. He no longer stands apart to 
see it go. Whatever is, as part of the uni- 
versal life, is in him. He is a microcosm, 
registering the tides and measuring the 
spaces of the sidereal heavens. No flash 
of light falls from the remotest star but 
his spectrum turns its detective eye upon 
the flame. He learns the first lesson of 
natural science when he discovers that all 
he knows he is made aware of, not by 
virtue simply of what he sees, but by virtue 
of its relation to the background against 
which it is set. He begins to build his 
creed concerning the universal when he 
separates from his dogmatic utterances the 
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individual and special. All the hunying 
confusion of modern thought begins to 
range itself before the challenge of his or- 
dered mind. One day he wakes to the con- 
viction that the " unity of science lies not 
in its materials, but in its method." On 
another day he whispers to himself the 
secret of the Protean changes which leave 
the world never the same as form, but al- 
ways the same as reality. And one scien- 
tist says to another, " Is it tme that there 
is a correlation of forces ? " to which the 
other answers, " It is tme ; because there 
is a conservation of energy." 

Gradually the aspiring will of the seeker 
is humbled before the asserted order of 
the things sought. He apprehends it all 
only in terms of mind, and all knowledge 
is the compared apprehension of these 
terms of mind one with the other. He 
beholds individuality against a background 
of personality. Individuality is the effort. 
Uniformity is the purpose. Personality is 
the co-ordinated result. When the effort 
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fails or falters, it is re-enforced from be- 
hind. It blooms diversely as flower be- 
cause it is nourished duly as root, but the 
nourishing soil is the same. It was a tre- 
mendous discovery in the science of human 
life when it was declared : " I am the vine : 
ye are the branches ; but my Father is the 
husbandman." The greatest and the 
smallest spring from one soil, and are 
tended by one nurture. In a universe 
which is mind in motion, spirit in expres- 
sion, purpose in act, love in full flower, 
the discovery of the nurture and care of 
God is not more a consolation in religion 
than it is the inspiration of knowledge. 
" There is but one energy, and all forces 
axe modes of its manifestation," is said one 
to another by men who rise from prayer to 
the confidences of life. 

Now what does this mean ? It means 
that the show of things has risen from the 
substantial ground of being. It means 
that the moving panorama of the world is 
devised, painted, set going, and appro- 
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hended in terms of mind ; that we behold 
not things, so much as we behold thoughts 
that have become things, in order that 
they may register themselves again as 
thoughts. For, if the human mind does 
not secrete the world, at least it absorbs it. 
And, when we say of God that "he has 
thought the universe through," we are 
simply declaring that the process which is 
a fact in human experience seems to that 
human experience now infinite in exten- 
sion. Observe that this is conscious expe- 
rience of human personality, in which all 
substantial things float as in the sea that 
includes them or into which they flow as 
tributary to new creations of the mind. 
This human personality that declares the 
world in terms of mind is not thought, it is 
not calculation : its only scepticism is the 
protest of the constant against the unusual. 
It is none of these things. 

We rise thus to a higher statement of 
man's personality. 
The perceiving mind does not argue nor 
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debate. It reflects, it absorbs, it is, it 
knows. Whatever traffic may go through 
the gates of sense must be laid down here 
for the essential personal mind. This is 
the centre of tribute, this is the distribut- 
ing centre of our trade with the world. 
Minds may differ in their thinking, may 
wrangle in their debate, may suffer for 
their scepticism, may make discoveries by 
virtue of it, and all these are special, indi- 
vidual, and peculiar ; but perception, appre- 
hension, conception, and reflection, — all 
that is built up that is common to the race 
and felt by the race in unison, — this is not 
individual nor special nor peculiar. This 
is the very substance of being, this is the 
personality of man. Again, the phraseol- 
ogy of the ancient religious utterance be- 
comes applicable to every school of science, 
to every arena of debate ; for with new 
meaning we utter, " This is the victory 
that overcometh the world, even our 
faith." Faith is not a proposition. It has 
been defined by one of our own God-con- 
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scious souls as the conviction that " there is 
something in the universe which corre- 
sponds to my best " ; and by an older soul, 
conscious of God, it was declared, " It is the 
substance of things hoped for, it is the evi- 
dence of things unseen." So that the per- 
ceiving mind asserts its relationships, and 
its own personality claims kin with the in- 
clusive personality. 

•' heart I made, a heart beats here! 
Face my hands fashioned, see it in myself I 
Thou hast no power, nor may conceive of mine ; 
But love I gave thee, with myself to love." 

We have said that this appeal to con- 
ciousness in the presence of material im- 
mensities is not thought nor speculation 
nor debate. Here a light is thrown upon 
the personality of God. God does not 
think nor debate, nor devise schemes by 
which he will subdue reluctant material to 
his will. Thought involves comparison ; 
debate supposes argument ; a scheme is 
built up little by little. But the Eternal 
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Mind does not take out of its stores of 
thought an exhibit : it overflows the actual 
from centre to rim of being, and is there, 
and knows. In some vague way the wan- 
dering Hebrew, puzzled by the burning 
intervals between oasis and oasis of his 
march, makes the great discovery that 
Deity is not occasional and local, that 
Egypt is not alien, nor Canaan native to 
God ; and, when he is asked the commis- 
sion by virtue of which the peasant shall 
stand before the king, he is able to say, 
"I am that I am hath sent me unto thee." 
Here is no interval that God does not 
fill, here is no distance God does not 
span ; and the inequalities of life flow to- 
gether when the cup of being brims. It 
is the dim groping in terms of con- 
sciousness for a Being who always is and 
who never has to come, who always has 
been and therefore never shall arrive. It 
is the impact of the ever-present on the 
occasional ; it is the assertion of the rights 
of the individual as part of the inclusive 
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whole ; it is the beginning of that great 
doctrine of the Unity of God, based in the 
integrity of mind. 

What does this, then, force upon us as a 
conclusion that may not be averted? If 
God does not think, because he is the 
mind which knows ; if God does not come, 
because he has never departed ; if the phe- 
nomena that bloom upon the soil of reality 
draw their nourishment from roots deep 
set in being, — then my little individual 
anxieties, — the things I think when I 
bend over the crucible in which conflicting 
elements are to be fused, — these have no 
share in being that does not think nor 
speculate nor reason. Our contact is not 
thus with God, else were he not personal 
and immediate. But holy emotions, sanc- 
tities of aspiration, the sacramental loves 
of life, — these are the only point of con- 
tact which may be called immediate be- 
tween the Infinite Person and the conscious 
personality in man. 

The struggling soul matches one argu- 
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ment against another, trying to join the 
edges of its apprehension of the reality of 
things, seeking to fix a dial upon which it 
may register the discoveries of its experi- 
ence ; and, when it has done its utmost, 
it then descends into the deep places of 
religious emotion, and finds the wells of 
life deep and crystal clear; here is the 
centre of the divine affections. It only 
can know God in terms of love. " Canst 
thou by searching find out God ? " is 
an inquiry as ancient as human failure re- 
turning from its search. It has an answer 
for all time in that beatitude, " Blessed are 
the pure in heart, for they shall see God." 
There is but one description for love : 
all loves fly one way. It is the keynote 
upon which the divine love is composed. 
When our life becomes divine and sounds 
the note, the universe answers. Is it any 
wonder that the Alexandrian School 
should have devised a thought of God 
lifted above the anthropomorphism of the 
Semitic mind ? It is no wonder that a 
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Father of the Church should have called 
the Fourth Gospel "the heart of Christ," 
or that a localized Jehovah should have 
been substituted by the Eternal Logos, 
the varying speech and utterance of the 
invariable Absolute. 

Does anybody believe that a mere re- 
vival of Judaism in terras of temple, holy 
city, stereotyped ritual, and inviolable law, 
could furnish forth a world religion ? The 
ethical passion of the Jew, in which the 
heart of man cried out for the unity of life, 
and reminded the world from every hut in 
Palestine that "Jehovah, God, was one Je- 
hovah," went crying through the ages un- 
til it met its answer in the Greek faith, in 
the doctrine of spirit, in all spirit of art, 
spirit of literature, spirit of Greece, spirit 
of the ideal republic, spirit of the gods, 
Zeus and his spirit, Olympus actual and 
Olympus ideal ; and this haggard ethical 
passion of the Jew seized upon the 
rounded beauty of the Greek spirit, and 
found the answer of individual desire in 
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the conscious personality of the Logos, 
"which was in the beginning, and was 
with God, and was God." The Christian 
Church is no more built upon the tribalism 
of the Jewish faith than it depends upon 
the individuality of the Jewish prophet. I 
do not know whether Jesus ever said, 
" God is Spirit " ; but I am sure that those 
who had caught the secret of his love for 
God and man had to say it soon after him. 
It is a matter for critics to determine 
whether the utterances of the Fourth Gos- 
pel are literal quotations from an individ- 
ual mind. It is far likelier that they are 
the conscious impact of divine affection on 
the necessities of life, until the universality 
of religion finds its expression in the im- 
manence of God ; " One God and Father of 
all, who is above all, and through all, and 
in all" ; this is the most tremendous dis- 
covery that religion ever made. It is not 
the declaration of sovereignty nor of fath- 
erhood. Long before that time the word 
" Father " had passed out of the functions 
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of creation into the higher sanctities of 
love. It is the discovery of God not 
simply in all things, but transcendent. It 
is the discovery of God not as overshadow- 
ing, but immanent. It is the discovery of 
God not as separate even by his sanctities, 
but immediate because of our communion, 
— " One God and Father of all, who is 
above all, and through all, and in you all." 
Thus the origins of Christianity provide 
the language of modern thought. He who 
sees most of God now can say no more. 
He who sees other than this sees less than 
God. 

There has come into religion a new mo- 
tive, — the assertion not of the individual, 
but the adoration of an inclusive personal- 
ity. The old heroism, by which the mar- 
tyr refused to deny his Lord, is substi- 
tuted now by that finer loyalty of the de- 
vout soul to the order of the universe 
which is no longer individual, but personal ; 
and he cannot deny that great other with- 
out the alternative that he has repudiated 
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himself. This is that personality, like an 
ever-present ideal, declaring to our con- 
scious souls, " He that sinneth against me 
wrongeth his own soul." 

In this aspect of God as personal and 
immediate the ordered world is the proces- 
sion of his life, — the multiplying worlds 
are the registry of unexhausted mind ; law 
is the gradual assertion of that normal or- 
der in morals which finds its archetypal 
pattern in eternal justice; sin is the at- 
tempt to establish in terms of will a con- 
tradiction to the will eternal. It can 
never be : it can only be attempted ; and 
the pain and anguish are like ugliness ; it is 
"dislocation from the life of God," which 
is beauty. And so without knowing it 
they are doing the will of God who declare 
against sickness and deformity and hid- 
eousness of all kinds ; for the mind which 
has " thought the universe through " has 
thought it through in terms of beauty. 
And so they also are striving for the same 
end who declare against envy (this is in- 
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dividualism which would have more than 
its own) and hatred (this is individualism 
Which does not love the other) and lust, — 
for this is not order, but inordinate desire ; 
and no man looking up into the heavens, 
and seeing how they palpitate with God, 
can fail to add, " In all worlds love must be 
better than hate." 

We stretch our hands upward in prayer : 
we would embrace the immediate God 
We fall upon the earth in adoration : it is 
holy ground which pulses with his life. 
We feel as though our hearts would break 
for the sorrow of the world, for it is miss- 
ing the vision of the eternal. We kindle 
not from below, but from above ; for the 
downfall of the immediate God has become 
immanent in our consciousness. We would 
not ask him to grant us anything ; but to 
be near. We have forgotten the art of 
petition. We turn from supplication as 
from something individual, and not per- 
sonal ; and prayer is divine affection seek- 
ing its own. The flower is opening 
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because the sun has risen ; the earth is 
warm because the sun is shining ; the 
banks are full because the snow is melting. 
It is summer in the soul. The universe is 
no longer matter and spirit, but spirit 
registering its will in terms material for us 
still in the body. The universe is not 
so many worlds more or less, but conscious 
personality. From centre to rim it has 
one will. Its life is not a rising and falling 
tide of vitality: it is an inexhaustible 
wealth of love. The universe is a Con- 
scious Personality to the conscious, personal 
worshipper. It can be no more and no 
other while he remains personal, conscious, 
and adoring ; God is to htm immediate. 
This is the limit of what man can, because 
it is the measure of what man is. 

"I report, as a man may of God's work, — all's 

love, yet all's law ! 

Each faculty tasked 
To perceive Him, has gained an abyss, where a 

dewdrop was asked. 
Have I knowledge? Confounded, it shrivels at 

wisdom laid bare, 
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Have I forethought? How purblind, how blank, 

to tbe Infinite Care I 
Do I task my faculty highest to image success ? 
I but open my eyes — and Perfection, no more 

and no leas, 
In the kind I imagined, full fronts me, and Cod is 

seen Cod 
In the star, in the stone, in the flesh, in the soul 

and the clod. 
And thus, looking within and around me, I ever 

renew 
(With that stoop of the soul which in bending up- 
raises it, too.) 
The submission of man's nothing-perfect to 

God's All-Complete, 
And, by each new obeisance In spirit, I climb to 

His feet! 
I believe ft 1 Tis Thou, God, that givest, 'tis I 

who receive. 
In the first is the last, In Thy will is my power to 

believe. 
All's one gift : Tbou canst grant it moreover, as 

prompt to my prayer 
As I breathe out this breath, as I open these 

arms to the air." 
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